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ETV: Promise and Last Hope 


‘T admit to a special interest 
in the future of educational broadcasting’”’ 


“Special interest” is a phrase 
generally avoided in Washington 
these days. But it is with pride, 
rather than *apology, that as a 
father of three youngsters and a 
government officer that I admit 
to a special interest in the future 
of educational broadcasting, and 
particularly television. 

Educational television is the TV 
land of promise. At the same time 
it is, I believe, that last hope for 
truly experimental television and 
for a sustained attempt to find 
new ways of broadening the 
horizons of men through the use 
of this most persuasive—and per- 
vasive—medium of communica- 
tion. ey 

Since becoming chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion I have, of course, become in- 
creasingly aware of the problems 
facing educational television and 
the development of a “fourth net- 
work.” But along with this I have 
shed any impression I might have 
had that ETV still lingered in the 
twilight zone of promise rather 
than in the real world of per- 
formance. 

Less than a decade has passed 
since the FCC reserved television 
channels for noncommercial edu- 
cational use. In that short space 
of time, and despite grave finan- 
cial and technological hurdles, 
the accomplishments have been 
astounding. Starting to crawl 
with a single station in 1953, the 
system now can boast fifty-six 
ETV stations stretching from west 
of New York to east of Los 
Angeles. As chairman of the FCC 
it is my resolve to see that in 
the near future the coast-to-coast 
“stretch is extended eastwards to 
include New York and westwards 
to include Los Angeles.” 

As the number of stations has 


grown, so have the opportunities | 


for the use of creative energy. 
Certainly, one of the most chal- 
lenging and exciting jobs in edu- 
cation today is adapting the art 
of teaching to the art of tele- 
vision. And a _ contribution to 
the art of technology is being 
made by the Midwest Program 
on Airborne Televiston, which in 
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—by Newton N. Minow 
FCC Chairman 


many respects is a forerunner of 
the television relay station in 
space. Just as important as pure 
“instruction” has been the thrust 
forward in programing demon- 
strated by the National Educa- 
tional Television and Radio 
Center. NET and the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting System have played 
a most important part in the for- 
mation of INTERTEL. I con- 
fidently believe that the inter- 
national exchange of programs 
of superior quality through 
INTERTEL is the beginning of a 
system which will draw on the 
entire world for its materials. 

So, in less than a decade, the 
structure already exists for a 
new system of television that will 
challenge stereotype programing 
and set new standards of creative 
achievement. Looking ahead, one’s 
mind ranges over the possibilities 
without finding a limit. 

Take, for example, the “crisis 
in education.” In the resolution of 
this crisis television can be much 
more than an educational “aid.” 
It can become an indispensable 
tool. . 

. We have heard a great deal in 
the past few years about the na- 
tional need to increase the study 
of science and mathematics. Yet, 
first-rate mathematics and science 
teachers are scarce and in such 
demand that they tend to be con- 
centrated .in the more affluent 
school systems. The same applies, 
of course, to the well-equipped 
laboratories and other facilities 
that go with such instruction. In 
this situation, educational televi- 
sion has an unrivaled opportunity 
to be the great equalizer—to use 
the “abilities of the first-rate 
teachers and the facilities of the 
best-equipped school systems for 
the benefit of students through- 
out the country. As for the im- 
pact 6f such instruction, I felt I 
had been given another weapon 
to use in the good fight when I 
read this statement by Governor 
LeRoy Collins, the new president 
of the National Association of 
Broadcasters: 

“It is now an Astablished fact 
that students who have had edu- 


cational experiences through tele- 
vision instruction learn as well 
as, and in some cases even better 
than, students who have not had 
such experiences.” 

What applies to mathematics 
and science, also applies to the 
teaching of languages, a weak 
point in many American educa- 
tional systems, and it also applies 
to the teaching of teachers. 

Another area that comes to 
mind is teaching illiterates to 
read and write. I read the other 
day that there still are 10 million 
illiterates in the United States, a 
figure in which none of us can 
take any pride. Now, of course, 
sight and sound are the two 
avenues to teaching people to 
read and write—and the mar- 
riage of sight and sound defines 
television. 

As I think about advanced edu- 
cation, I see a gradual erasing of 
the line between “pure instruc- 
tion” and “cultural” programing 
and even high-quality “entertain- 
ment.” I think, for example, of 
the pleasure as well as the extra 
dimension added to “instruction” 
in studying Shakespeare with the 
aid of the fine BBC series, An 
Age of Kings. Or of studying cur- 
rent social problems with the aid 
of Prospects of Mankind, moder- 
ated by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Or of turning from the book to 
the screen to see and hear Robert 
Frost “and Carl Sandberg read 
their own poems. 

There are rich resources from 
the work of imaginative pro- 
ducers of educational films and 
visual techniques of learning. An 
entirely new world is being 
opened up—a world in which one 
is able not only to read “about” 
our great contemporaries but also 
to meet them face to face. 

This sort of programing, of 
course, goes beyond the classroom 
and is the stuff of which adult 
television is made. I would like 
to quote, with entire approval, 
these remarks made recently by 
Jack Gould, in the New York 
Times: 

“The word ‘education’. can have 
a forbidding connotation but what 
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. a precise, beautifully objective and tremendously 
interesting study of the mass media.”—Rod Serling. 


TV 


THE BIG PICTURE 
by Stan Opotowsky | 


For months Stan Opotowsky queried hundreds of TV 
insiders—programmers, sponsors, ad agency and net- 
work executives, actors, writers, technicians, producers. 


The result: the first full-length closeup on the fascinating 
world of television—its past, present and possible future 
—by one of America’s ace probe reporters. 


“I predict that 25 or 50 years from now [this] will be 
the book that historians interested in television will be 
consulting.” —Steve Allen. 


““TV: The Big Picture’ is-a sound, exploratory job of 
what’s ailing the industry.”—Radio-Television Daily. 


““TV: The Big Picture’ is . . . probably the most in- 
formed and interesting book that has ever been written 
on the subject.”—Detroit News. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 

300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me .... copies of TV: THE BIG PICTURE by 
Stan Opotowsky at your special educators’ discount of 25%, 
$3.38 each. 


Name 


. sees enclosed 








the proponents of a station (an 
ETV station) really mean is a 


“sustained schedule directed” to 


the mind, a frame of reference 
that assuredly allows for fun, 
nonsense, substance, controversy, 
enlightenment and enchantment.” 

As chairman of the FCC I do 
not intend that my special interest 
in educational broadcasting be 
limited to rooting from the side- 
lines, I should like to recall two 
sentences from my speech last 
May to the National Association of 
Broadcasters: 

“T will do all I can to help edu- 
cational television.” 


“If there is not a nationwide 
educational television system in 
this country, it will not be the 
fault of the FCC.” 

There are already projects 
under way at the FCC which will 
benefit ETV. One is the study of 
UHF transmission and reception 
by means of an experimental sta- 
tion in New York City. On the 
Congressional front we at the 
Commission have given our full 
support to legislation that would 
provide federal financial assist- 
ance for the construction of ETV 
facilities. 

The FCC also is conducting an 
inquiry as to methods by which 
one of the seven VHF channels in 
New York and Los Angeles can 
be made available to noncommer- 
cial television. 

But, I believe the time has 
come to go beyond individual 
projects and legislative recom- 
mendations and give recognition 
to the present importance and un- 
limited future of educational 
broadcasting within the structure 
of the Federal Communications 
Commission. There are special 
problems in educational broad- 
casting that require special hand- 
ling within the FCC. There also 
is the problem of coordination 
between the various branches of 
the Federal Government which 
have an interest in noncommer- 
cial broadcasting. 


We have consulted many edu- 
cational broadcasters and their 
associates about this, and we are 
now at the stage where we 
can determine the best way to 
give practical organizational ex- 
pression to our desire to help.’ 

Within the next few months we 
hope to be able to announce that 
this mission has been accom- 
plished. I am confident it is to 
mark the start of a new relation- 
ship between the FCC and the 
educational broadcasters, in whose 
hands lie the realization of the 
promise of television. 
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—by CuHaries CALLACI 


Many articles have been 
written about achievement of stu- 
dents as they learn via television. 
Properly used, TV’s impact and 
effectiveness cannot be challenged. 
Equally thrilling, however, are 
the surprising “side results” of 
ETV which continue to appear 
to all those involved in the 
medium. 


One of our studio teachers 
casually suggested that if one of 
the viewing children made a 
“project” to illustrate a point in 
the lesson, it might be shown on 
television. Within forty-eight 
hours the TV teachers were be- 
sieged with all types of models, 
scrapbooks, exhibits, homework 
papers, compositions, and experi- 
ments. The stimulation was so 
great that one of the four TV 
studios was temporarily converted 
into a storeroom for the materials 
the children had prepared. 

Throughout the week as we met 
parents in local supermarkets, at 
the gas station, in the movie line, 
we heard such comments as, 
“What are you guys doing over 
there in educational TV? Do you 
know that I was up half the night 
trying to complete a model that 
my kid and I had been working 
on since I got home from work?” 
Or, “Well, thanks to you I didn’t 
get to see the fights last night. 
Had to help my boy with a proj- 
ect for TV.” Even the _ school 
superintendent was seen working 
with his fourth-grade son for a 
full week end. What stronger 
motivation can be found for par- 
ent-child relationship and par- 
ent interest in school? 

In still another instance chil- 
dren from one of the classrooms 
wrote a short play structured 
around the new words and 
phrases learned in Spanish. In 
order to give the other viewers 
some _ practical experience in 
listening to the dramatization of 
words and phrases already 
learned, the play was presented 
on television. This obviously 


It Does More Than Teach 
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The author, ETV production manager for the Anaheim, 
California, City Schools, examines some of the projects 
submitted by students to illustrate points in television 


stirred interest in all the rooms 
and other Spanish stories and 
plays as well as games and sing- 
ing groups made their bid for TV 
presentation, 


The teaching of Spanish itself 
has been a gratifying experience 
for all—particularly in its effect 
upon students aside from learn- 
ing to speak the language. In 
general, California schools have 
a comparatively large enrollment 
of Mexican-American children, 
who, because of cultural differ- 
ences, often wrongly feel less im- 
portant than other youngsters. In 
our school district, with the be- 
ginning of Conversation Spanish 
television lessons, all this was to 
change radically. As they became 
familiar with the television title 
card, “Aqui se Habla Espanol,” 
accompanied by the Latin-Ameri- 
can theme song, it didn’t take long 
for the children of Mexican 
heritage to feel different in a 
totally new way. 


The most popular television 
teacher—virtually a hero to all 
the viewing children—was of 
Mexican descent. As he taught 
them words, phrases, songs, 
games, and jingles the Mexican- 
American children showed the 
other children, and even the 
teacher, how to pronounce the 
words and sing the songs authen- 
tically, These boys and girls soon 
began to bring objects to class— 
objects which their Spanish- 
speaking parents and grandpar- 
ents treasured in trunks, closets, 
boxes on shelves, and other places 
in the home. These were things of 
which El Senor Professor spoke 
as he taught the history, culture, 
and customs of Mexico, South 
America, and Spain. A new pride 
and dignity reached these young- 
sters as the other children looked 
and listened with wide-eyed in- 
terest to these enviably “differ- 
ent” Americans of Mexican de- 
scent, 


One of the greatest problems of 
education is what to do with the 


lessons. 


slow-reading child. By setting up. 
different reading groups educa- 
tors attempt to meet the individual 
differences of a child through a 
controlled vocabulary. However, 
to set up different groups in 
science or social studies (where 
the textbooks are generally 
written for the better reader) pre- 
sents too great a problem for the 
already overburdened teacher. To 
our surprise, ETV performed a 
service we had not anticipated. 
The child with reading difficul- 
ties, through a variety of close- 
up TV pictures, saw and studied 
models, examples, illustrations, 
drawings, dramatizations, and ex- 
periments. The child who before 
had little opportunity to develop 
interests and aptitudes through 
reading made and experimented 
with things. His creative imagina- 
tion was aroused. Not only did he 
participate more actively in the 
classroom work but he was stimu- 
lated to learn to read in order to 
find out more about this fasci- 
nating new world which televi- 
sion presented to him. He was 
recognized and accepted, in many 
cases for the first time, because 
of his new found skills which he 
contributed to class. 


The demand for library books 
has increased. The TV teacher 
aroused interest and curiosity by 
showing, reading a portion 0o!, or 
recommending a book which 
could be checked out for further 
information. 


Not only was the minority- 
group child and the non-reader 
given a new perspective of him- 
self and things around him, but 
the above-average child, in order 
to challenge his intellectual po- 
tential, was given the opportunity 
to view those TV lessons designed 
for higher grades. 


These are but a few of the 
many gratifying side effects 
which continue to reveal them- 
selves through this powerful new 
instrument of learning. 





If Visuals Aren’t Good, 
- Don’t Use Them! 


One of the dangers in using 
television in education lies in the 
kind of thinking (all too common) 
that argues, “I’m going on TV; 
I’ve got to get pictures and charts 
and gimmicks.” 


There is no doubt that many 
courses and content areas would 
profit from the use of additional 
visual material. There is also no 
doubt that many of them would 
not. Any content suffers from the 
overuse or improper use of visuals 
or gimmicks, if they become more 
important than the content and 
distract from the main purpose 
of the presentation. 


A visual or gimmick should 
never be used just for the sake 
of having one, just because some- 
one is “going on TV.” The use of 
any visual. material or video 
effect must be justified by contri- 
buting to the _ understanding, 
amplification, or clarification of 
the content, 


This means that in some cases 
only the face of the instructor 
ought to be on the screen. It can 
be an interesting and exciting ex- 
perience watching as an idea is 
presented and developed by an 


animated and enthused teacher. 


This also means that in some 
cases great use can be made of 
the potential of television to re- 
inforce particular facts or con- 
cepts. Because of television’s 
electronic and technical charac- 
teristics, it can contribute some- 
thing more to an educational pro- 
gram than merely showing close- 
ups of small objects, charts, pic- 
tures, illustrations, or other 
graphics. 


For example, it is possible to 
superimpose one picture over an- 
other, achieve a split-screen 
effect, reverse a picture from 
right-side-up to upside-down or 
from left to right, change the 
picture from “positive” to “nega- 
tive,” distort the picture by mak- 
ing an object appear wider or 


—by Prestey D. Hotness, Jr. 


Wayne State University 


narrower,. use prismatic lenses to 
achieve multiple images and other 
variations, all by technical de- 
vices, 


Some of these possibilities were 
utilized in a series of programs 
on anthropology, done at Wayne 
State University with Drs. James 
Christensen and Richard Water- 
man, With the television pro- 
ducer, each effect was — 
in the light of the program con- 
tent, to see if and how it could 
be utilized. 


The effect of reversing the pic- 
ture from left to right was on a 
program which dealt with a 
satire on the American culture. 
The content was based on an 
article by HoraceMiner (in the 
American Anthropologist for 
June, 1956) which concerned a 
tribe known as the NACIREMA. 
This word was written on the 
blackboard, and with no interrup- 
tion in the dialogue the picture 
was reversed to reveal what tribe 
was actually being discussed. 


The greatest use of video effects 
was made on a particular pro- 
gram which dealt with magic and 
seemingly magical practices, en- 
titled .““Hex Marks the Spot.” It 
was felt that television could be 
used to point up magical practices, 
witchcraft, and sorcery, as well 
as or better than simply relating 
stories, pulling rabbits out of a 
hat, or showing pictures of witch 
doctors. Why illustrate a magic 
program with sleight-of-hand 
when, with a new approach, it 
could be done with sleight-of- 
television? 


Four specific effects were 
selected for use on this program. 


Superimposure, the technique 
of putting two cameras “on the 
air” simultaneously, is used so 
extensively and is so common that 
it is hardly considered an effect. 
The most frequent use, of course, 
is to put letters or figures over 
the main picture, such as titles 
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or words which are unknown, un- 
familiar or difficult to spell, (1 
and 2). 


This effect was to be used on 
this particular program not for 
words but for one of the pro- 
fessors, to illustrate the belief 
held by some that magic. can 
shrink a person. By superim- 
posure one of the men could be 
made to appear smaller than the 
other. 


To illustrate the familiar “now 
you see it, now you don’t” tech- 
nique of magicians, a specialized 
split-screen effect was devised, to 
make things seem to disappear in 
the center of the television screen. 


The potential of broadcasting 
a “negative” picture seemed 
tailor-made to illustrate another 
belief that some forms of magic 
can make one think that “black 
is white and white is black.” And, 
in addition, “up is down and down 
is up,” was to be demonstrated 
by making use of the possibility 
of inverting the picture. 


It was felt that these effects 
provided adequate _ illustration; 
any greater use would run the 
risk: of calling attention to them, 
and make them stand out to such 
an extent that they would throw 
the program content as a whole 
off balance, 


The content and selected effects 
were integrated and used in the 
following instances out of the 
total] half-hour program. 


For the first, Dr. Waterman 
was shown seated behind his 
lectern-de and the “shrunken” 
Dr. Chriffénsen superimposed, 
apparently standing on the lectern 
and barely reaching his colleague’s 
chin, (3). The “halo” effect con- 
tributed to the “magical” feeling. 


The split-screen was done with 
one camera, rather than with a 
special effects amplifier. Two 
identical sets were placed at right 
angles to each other with Dr. 
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Waterman in one and Dr. Christ- 
ensen in the other. A mirror 
placed at a 45-degree angle in 
front of the camera lens created 
the illusion of the two men side 
by side, (4). When they both 
walked to their left, (since Dr. 
Christensen was a mirror or, re- 
verse image), they appeared to 
disappeargin the center of the pic- 
ture, (5, 6, and 7). 


Since the “negative” picture 
could be effected gradually, al- 
most imperceptibly; it was used 
while Dr. Waterman was reading 
a Trobriand Island incantation 
which allowed more time for the 
effect to register. As the reading 
of the ritual progressed, the 
broadcast , picture changed until 
“black was white and white was 
black.” To enhance and reinforce 
the effect, a blackboard on the 
set was included in the picture, 
so that the board appeared light 
grey and the chalk writing 
appeared black, (8). The picture 
was returned to “positive” before 
the end of the incantation. 


The last effect, the inverted 
image, was utilized when Dr. 
Waterman manipulated a Voodoo 
doll. He explained that this doll 
had to remain right side up in 
relation to the things around it: 
if the doll was turned upside 
down, then everything else had 
to be upside down also, (9 and 
10). 


These then, are examples of 
video effects which were em- 
ployed in the anthropology series. 
It is important to remember that 
they were not used just for the 
sake of the effect itself, but 
actually amplified and illustrated 
the subject matter. 


The use of video effects by 
these professors contributed to 
the over-all effectiveness of the 
programs, not because they were 
“going on TV,” but because they 
were an integral part of the pro- 
gram content as a whole. This is 
the only justifiable use of them. 
















IS THIS 


VR-1002 IS 
YOUR VIDEOTAPE* § 


YOUR ETV OPERATION? 





RECORDER | 
FROM AMPEX 


THE STANDARD OF ETV BROADCASTERS... 


Ampex VTR’s are exclusively used in ETV broadcast 
stations from coast to coast, with 60 now in use. The 
all-new VR-1002 now combines improved upright 
design with simplified operating features. This sim- 
plification means both initial and operating savings 
for the ETV broadcaster, without detracting from 
operational effectiveness. 


COMPLETE BROADCAST CAPABILITY... 

Not a stripped-down version of a broadcast television 
recorder... but a fully-equipped, complete VTR in- 
corporating complete electronic circuitry and operat- 
ing controls comparable to the finest Ampex. 


EASIEST BROADCAST RECORDER TO OPERATE 


AND MAINTAIN... New design places all meters re- 
quired for normal operation within the control panel 
area ... control knobs are adjacent to meters. Tin 

tested maintenance techniques reduce check-out and 
trouble-shooting to a minimum. AFC Modulator 
reduces resetting and checking of carrier frequency 
to once-a-week status. 
















UNQUESTIONED PICTURE QUALITY — 
PERFORMANCE AND SPECIFICATIONS... 





Frequency Response... Uniform within + 1.5 db from 
20 cycles to 4.0 megacycles. 

Resolution... Typical day-to-day resolution perform- 
ance exceeds 350 lines. 

Signal-to-Noise Ratio... Exceeds 42 db on an inter- 
changed tape basis. 

Minimum Space Requirements. . . ne sm only 11 
square feet of floor space... for monochrome or color! 
Pre-Processing ... System processor also serves as 
input signal stabilizing amplifier. 

Rack Space... Fully compatible with all new acces- 
sories... specs provided for complete integration of 
Amtec*, Colortec*, Inter-Sync*, Selective Editing 





... all Ampex newly-developed accessories. 











For further details write to Dept. NA 1 


AMPEX 
VIDEO PRODUCTS COMPANY AMPEX 


Box 3000, Redwood City, California 


*TM Ampex Corp. 


















































TO THE MEMBERS OF THE N.A.E.B, 


a 


ee May I take this opportunity to express my admiration ofthe 
tremendous strides that you have made in your field, and my © 
appreciation of the contributions which educational broadcasting. 
has made to our society and culture. Educational radio and 
television, through your efforts, are fulfilling a destiny which: 
is crucial now and will be of greater importance in the future, oe 
not only for the United States, but for the whole Free World, | . Pee 


You have not only kept pace wvithi the broadcast industry, but in 


many instances have been the leaders in developing and imple- 
menting new concepts and techniques. 


Free World edutatian: faces increas Y difficult times and 
unprecedented problems. ‘During | e times, this country ee 
will realize the full value of the Tacky which you have ‘created. te 


I am proud that predicts of the Ampex ‘Canperatiba have been ai 
useful instruments to you. We acéept; and will meet, the con- => 
tinuing challenge of providing equipment of quality and: advanced 
design to serve your growing needs. 





OR IS THIS 





VR-8000 IS 
YOUR VIDEOTAPE 







YOUR ETV OPERATION? 





RECORDER 
FROM AMPEX 


ECONOMY OF PURCHASE... OPERATION... AND 


MAINTENANCE... Low capital investment: the 
VR-8000 selling price is less than one-half the price 
of broadcast type Videotape Recorders! 

Low operation costs: 71/4 inches-per-second tape speed 
means one-half the tape costs of broadcast recorders! 
Low maintenance costs: Single Ferrite video record- 
ing head reduces head operating costs more than 75%! 


SIMPLICITY... Single-head, “helical-scan” design 
greatly reduces electronic complexity ... number of 
maintenance controls reduced over 80%... fewer 
operating controls and adjustments, plus “high-relia- 
bility,” plug-in transistorized circuit boards insure 
quick, easy, low-cost maintenance. These simple, re- 
liable, easy-to-operate features mean your VR-8000 
can be operated by non-technical personnel . . . and, 
no adjustment is normally required for set-up and 
maintenance during an operational span of 250 hours! 


FLEXIBILITY... Permits immediate playback and 
review of recorded material ... tapes may be erased 
and re-used at will. Tapes made on a VR-8000 may 
be played on any other VR-8000, and tapes made on 


re seer eee poe — ee — ar en tt ~ Ee ee ee . Se eT a a 





a VR-8000 may be copied on any Inter-Sync-equip- 
ped Ampex of the VR-1000 series for broadcast use! 


UNQUESTIONED PICTURE QUALITY — 
PERFORMANCE AND SPECIFICATIONS... 


Frequency Response ... + 2 db from 10 cycles to 5 
megacycles. 

Resolution ... Exceeds 500 lines in typical day-to- 
day performance. 

Signal-to-Noise Ratio... Exceeds 40 db on an inter- 
changed tape basis. 

Minimum Space Requirements .. . Self-contained in 
one cabinet, 24 inches deep, 56 inches hi , and 42 
inches wide. Occupies seven square feet of or space. 
Weight approximately 500 pounds. 

prong gies i pose (Optional)... . Professional qual- 
ity 14-i picture monitor built b Conrac; tradi- 
tional high-quality audio monitor t by Ampex. 














For further details write to Dept. NA 2 


AMPEX 
VIDEO PRODUCTS COMPANY AMPEX 
Box 3000, Redwood City, California 
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On the eleventh floor of this flat-iron buildi 





pil ans 


at 1346 Connecticut Avebue, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C., are the NAEB headquarters offices. 


The place—Washington, D. C., 
capital of the United States, seat 
of government, site of FCC and 
other federal agencies, headquar- 
ters for 200 educational associa- 
tions and learned societies. 


The location—Dupont Circle 
Building, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N. W., postal zone 6, eleventh 
floor, rooms 1119—1124 (turn left 
after you get off the elevator). 


That locates the new headquar- 
ters of the NAEB. But such data 
does not describe our new offices 
nor, more importantly, does it 
begin to indicate the extent of 
our new-found place in the sun. 


The Dupont Circle Building is 
a tall flat-iron structure that 
pokes its point into Dupont Circle, 
a grassy interruption in Connecti- 
cut Avenue’s interminable asphalt 
and the rows of embassy man- 
sions that line Massachusetts 
Avenue. From our windows, in 
the distance, one can see the 
white dome of the capitol; near- 
by the gray and white vertical 
accents of the NEA building; and 
close by the French-chateau-like 
mansion of the American Couricil 
of Education and the austere 
simplicity of the Brookings In- 
stitute. Two blocks away to the 
south, the Broadcasters Club and 
Broadcasting Magazine; a block to 
the east, the headquarters of the 
National Association of Broad- 
easters; a block to the west—the 
Cosmos Club. Besides the com- 
plex of educational organizations 


in the buildings of the NEA and 
ACE (including the _ Center’s 
Washington office and JCEB), the 
immediate vicinity is the location 
of the American Political Science 
Association, the American Book 
Publishers Association, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the 
Electronic Industries Association, 
and the American Association of 
University Women, 


Housed within our own build- 
ing are such offices as the Nigeri- 
an Embassy, Center for Applied 
Linguistics, National Federation 
of College and University Bursars 
Officers Association. 


A short walk takes one to the 
offices of Cohn & Marks, our 
legal consultants, and Checchi & 
Co., our economic consultants; a 
short taxi ride away are the 
offices of Jansky & Bailey, our 
engineering consultants. A little 
longer taxi ride brings us to the 
Senate and House office buildings, 
the FCC, VOA, USIA, HEW, 
USOE, ICA, or any one of a dozen 
other alphabetical agencies with 
whom NAEB has working rela- 
tionships. 


In other words, we have prox- 
imity and access to people, places, 
and parliaments. 


And now, step inside! (You are 
all invited to visit us in person at 
convention time, but let me give 
you an advance tour.) We enter 
a large central reception room, 
dominated by a fireplace (this 


After 1 Year 
-a report 


by Witi1am G. Har.uey 
NAEB President 


building was originally an apart- 
ment hotel) over which there is 
a mural outline map of the United 
States showing the location of 
NAEB institutional members. The 
walls are beige and so are the 
carpets; the furniture is modern 
brown leather and walnut—sort 
of Late American Serenity . . 
inappropriate but attractive. 

Seated at the reception desk is 
Madeleine Miller. If your business 
is with placement, she shows you 
into the right-hand office where 
Mrs. Cynthia Knox presides over 
the filing cabinets, postage ma- 
chine, and other accouterments of 
this service. If you want to see 
the président, you are referred to 
his assistant, Miss Betty MclIlvane, 
who runs the office and him. 
(Actually, we wouldn’t be that 
formal with you; just say, “Is 
Bill here?” and you’ll be shown 
right in.) His office is to the left 
of the reception room and fea- 
tures a large U. S. wall map of 
ETV stations and _ reservations 
(reflecting the work on the ETV 
spectrum study) and a large map 
of Africa (reflecting our activities 
in the Sudan.) 

Just down the hall is another 
suite of offices in which are 
located Anne Taylor, who back- 
stops the Sudan mission; Mary 
Lynn Moody, who backstops Vice 
President Hill; and V. P. Hill 
himself, who backstops everybody 
and everything. We also have a 
refrigerator full of cokes, aspirin, 
and Metrecal. 

In my presidential address at 
the Detroit Convention, I said in 
urging the move to Washington: 
“If the NAEB is to compete suc- 
cessfully for prestige and support; 
if it is to become genuinely recog- 
nized and accepted by leaders in 
government, business and educa- 
tion; if it is to effectively influence 
national policy and decision in 
matters affecting educational 
broadcasting—it cannot remain in 
a Midwest basement. It must 
emerge from its provincial ob- 
security and find a place within 
the main stream of communica- 
tions and in proximity to the 
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places where the nation’s major 
decision-making goes on. 

“We would be in a position 
where we could get to people and 
people could get to us. We would 
be conveniently located for con- 
sultation and cooperation with 
scholars and administrators in the 
hundreds of educational associa- 
tions and learned societies which 
make Washington their head- 
quarters; we could much more 
effectively coordinate our activi- 
ties with those organizations 
active in our own field (JCET, 
DAVI, ACE, NETRC); we. would 
be in a better position for liaison 
with Congress and for represent- 
ing educational broadcasting in 
relation to work of federal agen- 
cies. Our servicing of contracts 
with the U. S. Office of Education 
would be greatly facilitated by 
being physically on hand; co- 
operative activities with the 
OWI, USIA, and other official 
groups, and foreign consulates 
would be greatly aided. As a 
base for a national information, 
publicity, and public relations 
program in the cause of educa- 
tional broadcasting, the nation’s 
capital has obvious advantages.” 

Let us see how the predictions 
have worked out in practice. The 


script of a sample day may be 
instructive. 


Betty: Good morning, Mr. Har- 
ley; you’re late—as usual. 


Bill: Sorry, I forgot to tell you 
I was having breakfast at the 
Mayflower with Carleton Smith.1 


Betty: But you were to have 
lunch with him at the Broadcasters 
Club. 


Bill: I know—he had to change 
it; so now call Lenny 2 and C. M. 3 
and see if they can make it for 
lunch to talk about the Commis- 
sion’s announcement on new FM 
rules, 

Betty: O. K. Dave Stewart4 
phoned to say they are sending 
over the material you asked for 
and Kurt Borchard 5 wants you to 
call him back; something’s come 
up on the Roberts bill. And Hart- 
ford Gunn é is in town and hopes 
to drop by this afternoon. 

Bill: That all? Weren’t you able 
to reach Hull? 7 


1 Vice President, Radio Corporation ot 
America. 

2 Leonard Marks, Cohn & Marks, NAEB 
Counsel. 

3C. M. Jansky, Jr., NAEB engineer- 
ing consultant. 

4 Executive Director, Joint Council on 
Educational Broadcasting. 

5 Counsel, House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, 

6 General Manager, WGBH-FM-TV, 


Betty: No, nobody seems to 
know where he is, but his sec- 
retary says that Friday is free on 
his calendar so he could see 
Ribicoff ® then if you can’t make 
it. 

Bill: Good, what’s in the mail? 

Betty: Nothing special. You 
have an invitation to a cocktail 
party at the Canadian Embassy 
and the Broadcasters Club is 
having a special reception for Ed’ 
Murrow ® next Thursday. Oh, and 
that reminds me—John Wiggin 1° 
called to see if you could have 
lunch with him and Henry 
Loomis 11 early next week about 
VOA-NAEB cooperation. 

Bill: Fine, see if Tuesday will— 
DOOR BURSTS OPEN; MAN 
BURSTS IN. oo 

Hill: (Who’s been at work since 
7 o’clock) Hey, did you ever hear 
of an outfit called the National 
Pharmaceutical Association? They 
want to come over this afternoon 


Boston, Mass. 
7 Richard B. Hull, NAEB Board chair- 


man. 

8 Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

9 Edward R, Murrow, Director of the 
United States Information Agency. 

10 Special Projects Officer, Voice of 
America. 

11. Director, Voice of America. 





PRICED AND BUDGETED FOR 
@ Smaller Community Radio Station 


LOW LEVEL SIGNAL BOMBARDMENT 


WITH THE 


LING—UHF or VHF 


TELEVISION BROADCAST STATION! 





@ Live Cameras 
@ Film Chains 
@ Video Monitors 


@ Video Switches 
+ Aural Transmitters 


@ Visual Transmitters 


@ Antennaes 


@ Educational Institutions 


COMPLETE PACKAGE SYSTEMS AVAILABLE TO SATISFY ALL FCC REQUIREMENTS FOR BOTH EDUCATIONAL 
AND COMMERCIAL TELEVISION BROADCAST REQUIREMENTS. 


SYSTEMS COMPLETED, IN PROCESS, OR UNDER CONTRACT: 


KRET-TV, UHF Ch. 23, Richardson, Texas 
KCDA-TV, Ch. 3, Douglas, Arizona 
KSLN-TV, UHF Ch. 34, Salina, Kansas 


Ft. Smith, Ark., Ch. 22 
Gallup, New Mexico, Ch. 3 


Lamar, Colorado, Ch. 12 


Missoula, Mont., Ch. 8 


Roswell, New Mexico, Ch. 10 


(Now originating into cable) 


Key West, Florida 


BE ALERT FOR THE SMALLEST ORIGINATION FCC APPROVED TELEVISION STATION EVER DESIGNED TO BE 
INSTALLED IN ALPINE, TEXAS, CH. 12, UPCOMING, 1961. 


ELECTRO N CORP. A Subsidiary of Ling-Temco 


AUDIO BY ALTEC P.O. Box 5570 DALLAS, TEXAS —_Electronics, Inc. 





and talk to us about having us 
produce a series of radio pro- 
grams. Is three o’clock all right 
for you? 

Bill: Is it? 

Betty: You’ve got an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Acda12 from the 
Dutch TV then, but maybe I can 
switch it to four. 

Bill: See if you can. Harold, 
what’s with ICA? 

Hill: Mooney 1% and the chief 
accountant are coming over this 
morning to work out the final 
figures, 

Bill: I hope so. What did 
Meyers 14 want? 

Hill: Wanted to know when we 
were going to get our comments 
in on the Commission’s N. Y.- 
L. A. thing. And I’m having lunch 
with him and Dobin 15 tomorrow. 

Betty: Mr. Harley, you are due 
now over at the Shoreham for the 
conference on International Tech- 
nical Assistance and at State at 
11:30 when Phil Coombs1¢ gives 
the briefing on his Afritan trip. 
And while you’re there, pick up 
the tape on the President’s press 
conference. 

Bill: I’m on my way. Keep try- 
ing for Hull, and Harold—you 
phone Kurt and find out what he 
wants. I’ll call in later: 

EXITS RUNNING - ALARMS 
& EXCURSIONS OFF. 

Betty: I don’t see why he 
bothers with an office—he’s never 
in it anyway. 

Hill: Yeah, well, so long—lI’ve 
got to get over to a meeting at 
ICA. Be seein’ you! 

EXITS RUNNING - MORE 
ALARMS & EXCURSIONS. 

Betty: Yeah. Well, girls, now 
we can get down to work. 

The foregoing is true to life; 
not @ven the names have been 
changed—just the times. Not all 
these situations occurred on the 
same day, but they all happened 
and they do illustrate the kinds 
of activities that occupy the head- 
quarters staff in its Washington 
locale. 

Now let us examine more 
closely several areas of activity 
which have profited by the move 
to Washington. 

For the first time the NAEB 
network has been able to develop 
its own specially tailored com- 
mentaries and news conference 
reports from the nation’s capital, 
as established by Len Press, on 
leave from his post at Kentucky. 
Each week we distribute Wash- 

12J. W. Acda, director of program 
services, Radio Netherland. 

13-LeOhard- Mooney, Contract Officer, 
Internationa] Cooperation Administration. 

14 Tedsefi Meyers, Administrative 
Assistant to the FCC chairman. 

15 Paul Dobin, Cohn & Marks, NAEB 


counsel 
16 Assistant Secretary of State. 
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ington Report, utilizing people 
and materials available here to 
illuminate and clarify issues and 
events of common concern. Special 
of the Week utilizes materials 
from presidential and cabinet 
members’ news conferences and 
talks by prominent people speak- 
ing at the National Press Club or 
elsewhere. The Voice of America 
is now making available to the 
network a selection of its best 
features, originally developed for 
overseas broadcast. We plan to 
expand the production facilities 
of the Washington office and 
greatly increase the flow of dis- 
tinctive and timely materials 
which can be realized from the 
unique resources in the nation’s 
capital. 

The move to Washington has 
accelerated our interest in inter- 
national] affairs and facilitated the 
development of plans to assist 
our government in its technical 
assistance program for newly 
evolving countries. Several memo- 
randa have been prepared regard- 
ing our concern that these instru- 
ments be developed in these coun- 
tries for educational purposes and 
indicating how NAEB can help by 
providing qualified personnel as 
technical consultants. These 
memoranda have been circulated 
among various agencies and have 
met with sympathetic response. 
In addition, it has been possible 
to consult directly with officials 
in the State Department, foreign 
ambassadors, embassy offi- 
cials, and members of the White 
House staff. With the assistance 
of our consultant firm, Checchi 
& Co., we have beet working to 
develop, first of all, recognition, 
and, second, what diplomats term 
“presence,” i. e., confident accept- 
ance of a country (organization) 
as the competent natural body to 
handle certain types of responsi- 
bility. ‘The first concrete mani- 
festation of such recognition is 
the ICA contract to send an 
NAEB team to the Sudan. Similar 
contracts are expected to follow. 
Another recognition—NAEB was 
chosen by the State Department 
to represent U. S. knowhow in 
educational television at the 
World’s First International TV 
Symposium held in Montreux, 
Switzerland. 

Closer liaison with the FCC and 
committees of Congress is another 
plus that has been realized by 
the headquarters shift. Whereas 
before, NAEB administrators were 
obliged to operate from Urbana 
via long-distance telephone and 
letters—often on the basis of 
tardy and third-hand information 
—it is now possible to contact 


key people instantly by local 
phone or see them in person. The 
result is that we have been able 
to keep in continuing touch with 
the FCC and other agencies, to 
carefully observe the progress of 
legislation of concern to educa- 
tional broadcasting, and to be 
instantly responsive to rapid de- 
velopments on the legislative or 
regulatory fronts. 


A Washington “command post” 
has given NAEB a greatly ih- 
creased sophistication in political 
matters and a degree of “a 
courant-ism” it has never en- 
joyed before. This will lead to a 
more effective role in partici- 
pating in the development of 
public policy. 

Our new location has facilitated 
NAEB participation in the meet- 
ings of other groups—in conven- 
tions, panels, conferences, semi- 
nars, and guidance activities in 
the educational uses of radio and 
television—and has promoted use- 
ful cooperation and joint efforts 
with the Center and other national 
organizations. 

The Washington location has 
greatly facilitated and improved 
our ability to obtain and provide 
information. The new office makes 
available in a central location— 
available to scholars, foreign vis- 
itors, as well as our professional 
colleagues—the research archives 
and services now present and~ 
being developed. In turn, NAEB 
has ready access to libraries and 
offices of national academies, 
learned societies, professional 
associations, and government 
agencies. This makes possible 
better servicing of our member- 
ship, both in searching out in- 
formation and materials requested 
and in providing accurate up-to- 
date reporting of national de- 
velopments in the educational 
broadcasting field. The Washing- 
ton Report is distributed with the 
Newsletter, with special issues 
when warranted by urgent 
matters. 

In short, the establishment of 
Washington headquarters has in- 
creased our usefulness to our 
constituency and to the total edu- 
cational, national, and interna- 
tional community. NAEB is now 
in a position, in cooperation with 
other professional associations, 
broadcasting organizations, and 
educational constituencies, to more 
effectively assist our nation in its 
educational effort and command 
the support needed to implement 
the best uses possible of the elec- 
tronic media for the welfare of 
our nation and mankind every- 
where. That's the position we’re 
in—in Washington, D. C. 
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FROM 


CAMERAS 


TO 


ANTENNA 


TV Cameras: Vidicon and IO 
Television Tape Recorders 


Switching Equipment 
Video and Audio 


Transmitters: TV, AM, FM 


Antennas and Towers 


Film and Slide Projectors 
Multiplexers 


Microwave Systems 
Lighting Equipment 
Test and Measuring Equipment 





TV Receivers; AM-FM Radios 


Visit the RCA booth at the NAEB Convention. Our Educational 
Electronics specialists will be available and glad to assist you with 


your systems planning. 


@ THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN ELECTRONICS 
Educational Electronics 


Radio Corporation of America 


. Camden 2, New Jersey 




















Television teaching begins for French rural schoolboy. 


Three European countries— 
France, Britain and Italy—have 
officially introduced television 
classes into their school programs. 
Conclusions of education officials 
on the video teaching so far is 
that if can provide: 

@ Expert, modern teaching for 
children—and adults for that mat- 
ter—who are ill or crippled, and 
for those who live in isolated vil- 
lages and farms, and in poorer 
areas of the country. 

® Constant up-dating of ma- 
terials and information, and in- 
troductory exposure to more 
esoteric subjects than can be in- 
cluded in the usual school curric- 
ulum. 

e An enormously expanded 


classroom for the best teachers. | 


France has now had ten years 
of cooperation between its Minis- 
try of Education’s National Peda- 
gogic Institute and the state- 
owned-and-operated TV network 
(RTF) in video-teaching projects. 
Today the program is Europe’s 
most important, with some 5,000 
schools tuned in on RTF’s supple- 
mentary teaching over TV. 

In Britain, too, the TV teach- 
ing programs supplement rather 
than substitute for regular class- 
work. Some 2,140 British schools 
now follow either the government- 
controlled BBC or the commercial 
channel’s educational courses, 
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In Italy, the project is different. 
The televised lessons duplicate 
exactly the secondary courses 
which prepare pupils for the en- 
trance examinations of profes- 
sional schools. They are the 
Italian answer to a situation in 
which the Ministry of Education, 
due to lack of credits and quali- 
fied personnel, is unable to give 
all eligible children the pre-pro- 
fessional education they are en- 
titled to receive under Italy’s 
postwar Constitution. The 16,000 
sets in use have been donated by 
the Ministry of Labor, munici- 
palities and religious and private 
organizations and individuals. 


In France, the RTF is responsi- 
ble only for transmitting the pro- 
grams. The Institut Pedagogique 
National of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation decides on content, writes 
the scenario, provides documenta- 
tion, does the filming and record- 
ing. To prepare for classroom dis- 
cussion, it also sends in advance 
to teachers material on each 
lesson. : 


The total operation is conducted 
on a budget of $160,000—$100,000 
being supplied by the Pedagogic 
Institute, the rest by the RTF. 
This amount provides more than 
might be imagined, for production 
costs are very low. A producer 
for example, may contribute his 


Teaching 


¢ 


time and skill for only $50, for a 
show which requires an average 
45 hours work. 


On this budget, three separate 
series of educational programs are 
shown on schooldays. In the morn- 
ing there are quarter-hour lessons 
for very young children—alpha- 
bet games, foreign places and 
people, hygiene, and reproduc- 
tions of famous works of art are 
sample subjects, After lunch, there 
is a half-hour for children in the 
seventh grade and higher, these 
lessons dealing with a diversity 
of subjects, including the theater, 
industrial techniques, geography, 
physics, biology, travelogues and 
folklore with commentary in the 
appropriate foreign language. The 
“third program,” 6:30-7:00 p. m., 
is meant for students in the final 
three years of the lycees and tech- 
nical schools. Outstanding author- 
ities lecture on spatial research, 


‘laws of physics, or the latest ad- 


vances in biological research. 
Discussions of and readings from 
the works of twentieth century 
writers like Camus, Giraudoux, 
Eluard, Montherlant are pre- 
sented. 


These three series hardly add 
up to a large-scale offering. Nor 
is the program as yet available to 
the majority of French children 
(3,150 of the 5,000 schools making 
use of the television service are 
elementary schools, and most of 
the schools are in rural com- 
munes). 

The lycee in Sevres, just out- 
side of Paris, however, has been 
asked by the Service of Educa- 
tional Television of the Ministry 


of Education to use three of its 


seventh and eighth grade classes 
for a more extensive experiment 
in closed-circuit TV instruction. 
The purposes of the experiment 
are to test the reactions of school- 
children to intensive televised in- 
struction and their capacity to 
concentrate, as well as to study 
the possibilities of various methods 
of subject-“visualization.” Only 
mathematics instruction was given 
in 1959-1960, but this school year, 
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Through Television — in France 


French and natural sciences were 
added to the television curriculum. 


Some of the children at Sevres 
say they are somewhat unhappy 
about the TV lectures because 
they can’t ask questions of the 
teacher. As one of them, a 14- 
year-old boy, put it: “I no longer 
go to the classes. I couldn’t follow 
what was going on because I 
couldn’t ask questions. The pro- 
fessor on the TV screen did have 
two or three pupils in the studio 
with him who asked questions, 
but they were not the questions 
I would have asked.” 


A young teacher of TV English 
complains that: “I was alone in 
the studio. I was unhappy not to 
have an audience. I no longer 
had contact with my pupils. What 
they are doing is masking as ped- 
agogy a procedure which, in 
reality, is only aimed at making 
up for the lack of teachers.” 

Said a little girl in the class- 
room: “We take advantage by 
whispering a bit more, but not 
very much, A proctor is present.” 

Say those in charge of the TV 
classes at Sevres: “These experi- 
mental classes have not replaced, 
and were not intended to replace, 
regular classwork. But they have 
definitely proved television to be 
an effective teaching tool at the 
secondary school level, and one 
which significantly complements 
and enriches the regular school- 
work.” 

Impressed by the Sevres lycee’s 
experience, the Lille Regional 
Center of Documentation and 
Teaching Materials and the RTF 
at Lille recently began a semi- 
weekly televised mathematics 
course in the region’s lycees and 
colleges of general education. 

In net then, after ten years of 
collaboration and experimenta- 
tion, the Institute and the RTF 
feel they have made a going and 
growing concern of televised in- 
struction, They have learned to 
give primacy to visual material— 
something which does not come 
naturally to educators when they 
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Photos Institut Pedagogique National—Jean Suquet, Pierre Allard 
A French television teacher at work before the TV cameras. 


first try to develop courses of 
TV instruction. And they have 
learned the importance of using 
only. the latest information and 
developments in any field, as far 
as possible avoiding the duplica- 
tion of material easily available 
to the general public. There have 
been some complaints about pro- 
grams being over. children’s heads. 


But the children themselves, say 
those in charge of the project, 
seem to enjoy being challenged, 
and they become more interested 
in working harder at the elemen- 


tary and intermediate levels of 
subjects covered, after these TV 
glimpses of the higher possibili- 
ties. 
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Dage experience in educational TV, avail- 
able through TRW’s Educational Elec- 
tronics Division, brings you many benefits 
beyond equipment planning and _ installa- 
tion. 


You'll discover many helpful ideas and 
techniques, for example, in “Television in 
Teaching,” our latest publication. From a 
teacher’s point of view, it discusses educa- 
tional TV’s potential, its contributions to 
teaching and efficiency . . . traces the 
steps in starting a program. 


pioneer in Educational Television— 
fulfills your complete needs 


SSSSSSSSISS SSS Bra 


On-the-scene consultation and _ training, 
backed by TRW electronic and teaching 
know-how, can help you plan the complete 
Educational TV system .. . to meet to- 
day’s . . . and tomorrow’s . . . needs. 
Start small—as little as one camera and 
viewing monitor—or with thg largest sys- 
tem; confident that equipment will not be 
obsolete, regardless of growth. 

Write or phone today for information about 
Dage Educational Television Equipment 
and educational services—and your copy 
of “Television in Teaching.” 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. AN 


532 Sylvan Avenue * Englewood Cliffs, N. J. * LOwell 7-5200 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 
Maenetic Recording Industries * Dage Television * Bell Sound « Bel Canto « Intellectronics 





Good News 
for Grades 5 and 6 


—by Carissa SUNDE 


“In all mass media the public 
gets too much froth because too 
few want substance. In turn, the 
majority does not want substance, 
partly because they are inade- 
quately informed. The circle is 
vicious,” says Dean Edward W. 
Barrett of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, (NAEB Journal, May-June, 
1960). 


Through a radio program, 
“News for Grades 5 and 6,” the 
Minneapolis Public Schools are 
trying to help break that vicious 
circle by training pupils to listen 
to news of substance. 


A teacher serving on the advi- 
sory committee for educational 
radio and television suggested a 
year ago that a news program for 
the upper elementary grades 
would be valuable. The committee 
was enthusiastic in support of the 
suggestion, and it was my assign- 
ment to produce such a program. 
Station KTIS AM-FM offered air 
time. 


The superintendent of schools, 
the elementary curriculum depart- 
ment, and a committee of fifth- 
grade and sixth-grade teachers all 
had part in developing the pro- 
gram. 


A notice in the school bulletin 
invited teachers who were inter- 
ested in broadcasting to come to 
the radio-television department to 
tape record a sample newscast. 
Next, the planning committee met 
to listen to the tapes and select 
the newscasters. They chose two 
teachers. The broadcasts began 
November 10, so there were 
twenty-six weeks left in\the 1960- 
61 school year. We assigned an 
equal number of broadcasts to 
each teacher. 


The period 9:15-9:30 a. m. was 
chosen for the broadcast, since it 
would coincide with the morning 
meetings or the civic leagues 
when news items were discussed, 
and the follow-up led into the 
social studies period. 
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Newscaster Jack Gil- 
bertson, Minneapolis 
teacher, and Producer 
Clarissa Sunde, radio- 
TV consultant for the 
Minneapolis Public 
Schools,.study a script. 


Both the superintendent and 
the planning committee were con- 
cerned with the kinds of news to 
be presented. The superintendent 
suggested that items related to 
economics be included, so pupils 
would become familiar with the 
American system. Some teachers 
suggested that topics related to 
the United States and Europe be 
emphasized because they tied in 
closely with the social studies 
curriculum; others said that news 
items should not be limited to 
topics related solely to social 
studies. Since so much has been 
happening in Africa, in Asia, and 
in Cuba, the newscasters could 
not have done an adequate job 
of covering the news if they had 
been restricted to Europe and the 
United States. 


SAMPLES OF NEWS 


“The Bell Telephone Company 
set a new record for profits made 
in a single year, In 1960 the com- 
pany made $1,250,000,000. This 
beat the old record set by General 
Motors in their best year, 1955. 
In that year GM earned $1,189,- 
477,000. Who got all that momey? 
It wasn’t one person, or even a 
small group of people. 


“The one and one-quarter 
billion dollars earned by the Bell 
Telephone Company was _ split 
among 1,910,000 people. These 
people are called stockholders. 
For each share of stock they held, 
they received $5.53. This is called 
a dividend. 


“The economic system in which 
businesses are owned by the 
people, like the almost two million 
owners of the Bell Company, is 
called the capitalistic system. This 


is the economic foundation of our 
country. This is entirely differ- 
ent from the communistic system 
in which the government owns all 
business and all property. There 
are no shareholders in Russia as 
we have them in the U. S.” 


(A principal who had listened 
to this broadcast with a class 
reported a good discussion 
followed. A teacher who could not 
listen to the broadcast requested 
that a tape of the program be 
sent for use with his class.) 

@ “Who is the fastest man in the 
world? He is Major Robert White, 
United States Air Force.. Major 
White flew the X-15 at the new 
speed of 2,905 miles per hour. 
This is about four times as fast 
as sound travels at sea level. The 
X-15 was carried aloft by a giant 
B-52 bomber and then released. 
The X-15 carries only enough 
fuel to keep its engines going for 
two minutes, but the thrust of 
the engine is so tremendous that 
the plane is able to attain great 
speeds. Air Force officials hope 
that the X-15 will travel eventual- 
ly at 4,000 miles per hour.” 


e “Another new record for the 
United States was set by the 
nuclear submarine Patrick Henry. 
It cruised more than 11,000 miles 
under water to the Polaris base 
in Holy Loch, Scotland.” 

Time is frequently given to 
sports news, In the fall, games 
played by the Big Ten were dis- 
cussed and pupils were interested 
in the record of the University of 
Minnesota football team. How- 
ever, when the newscasters 
learned that fifth-grade and 
sixth-grade pupils were not too 
interested in collegiate sports, 
they began reporting on the games 
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the local high school teams were 
playing, drawing attention to 
what coaches said about individual 
players and to the traits of charac- 
ter that made some players out- 
standing. Now, news of sports 
events in the elementary schools 
throughout the city is being re- 
ported. 

Recently an elementary school 
requested that the broadcast in- 
clude an announcement of its 
dedication. We believe that is one 
indication of the prestige it Has 
among its listeners. 


Pupils classify the news as 
international, national, state, or 
local. In some classes, monitors 
take their places at maps and 
locate cities and countries men- 
tioned in the news. 

On January 25, 1961, the news- 
caster said the announcer on one 
of the television stations said that 
from noon until the new president 
actually took office our country 
was without a president. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s term ended 
at noon; President Kennedy was 
not sworn in until 12:51. On an- 
other station the announcer said 
that the clock alone decided when 
one man’s term ended and the 
other’s began. 

After listening to this broad- 
east, one class wrote letters to 
Congressman Judd, Senator 
Humphrey, the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and World 
Book Encyclopedia for a clarifica- 
tion of this situation. Answers 
were received from all except the 
Chief Justice. 

During the broadcast on Jan- 
uary 17, listeners were asked to 
write the following letters of the 
alphabet: SH ADCAPLIT. 
They were told it was a word 
made up by pupils in one class 
to help them remember the 
ten posts in the president’s cab- 
inet. This class had used the first 
letter of each office . <a S08 
Secretary of State; H for Health, 
Education and Welfare, etc. 
Listeners were asked to try to fit 
‘the other eight offices to the 
word SHADCAPLIT after the 
broadcast. 

After @ description of news 
services, such as AP, UPI, Reuters 
News Service of London, and the 
New York Times News Service, 
the newscaster suggested that 
listeners brigng newspapers to 
class to play@@>game called Date- 
line Bingo, ‘Rut for the game 
were explained. This game elici- 
ted great interest in at least one 
class where it was tried. 


COMMENTS BY TEACHERS 


“I feel that the newscasts have 
been very much worth while. 
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They have raised the children’s 
listening standards, created in- 
terest in news in many more 
children—and certainly thus 
broadened the children’s knowl- 
edge of the “goings on” in the 
world. The suggestions to help 
prepare for newscasts as well 
as those for a follow-up were ex- 
cellent. 


“We just started to listen to 
this program. I think it is one 
of the best radio programs for 
school use, and we intend to 
listen every week from now on.” 

“Plan to make it a definite part 
of each Wednesday. The children 
have made a news bulletin board 
and enjoy carrying out recom- 
mended projects. More news items 
are coming in from National 
Geographic, Time, etc. I would 
like to have it continued—ex- 
cellent way to help impress chil- 
dren with the importance of the 
world situation to us all.” 


“Our news reporting has great- 
ly improved. Our news bulletin 
board has been set up by your 
standards and I know my class 
has learned much. I _ haven’t 
missed a broadcast lesson since 
we started in January. We have 
written the news for a language 
lesson, and outlined news, etc. 
In fact, we try to list what will 
be on the news Wednesday a. m. 
Hope this program stays on.” 


CHILDREN'S COMMENTS ( 


“We listen to your program 
every week. I think it is very in- 
teresting. It’s practically just like 
a real news program except it’s 
for kids.” 

“You’ll never know how much 
I enjoy your news broadcast. Our 


. room enjoys it so. It is so interest- 
ing. One time we missed it, and 
when I got home Mom asked me 
what I learned in school today. I 
couldn’t say much, because we 
missed the news. When I told 
Mom about the broadcast she was 
so impressed. Now she listens.” 

“At first we didn’t think it was 
going to be so hot to listen to, 
but now every Wednesday morn- 
ing everybody can’t wait to listen 
a | 

The use of radio programs by 
teachers ig on a voluntary basis 
and it takés a while for a program 
to become established. The first 
program was broadcast in Novem- 
ber, 1960. The following survey 
was made in March, 1961. Ques- 
tionnaires were _ sent to all 
teachers of grades 5 and 6 in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 

If children learn to discriminate 
between news that is significant 
and news that is not, they may 
become discriminating listeners 
as adults. After the first broad- 
cast the young listeners said there 
were no “tragedies,” meaning no 
murders, no traffic accidents, no 
house burnings. To date the only 
murder that has been discussed 
was that of Patrice Lumumba. 
The sensational headlines that are 
forgotten the next day are not in- 
cluded in the school broadcasts. 

Teachers have long assumed 
the responsibility for improving 
the reading tastes of their pupils. 
If théy will now assume the 
added responsibilities of guiding 
pupils to listen to worthwhile 
programs and of teaching -pupils 
“to want substance instead of 
froth,” in time the “vicious circle” 
mentioned by Dean Barrett may 
be broken. 





Number mailed—319 


Yes — 145 
No — 125 


IF YOU USE IT, DO YOU LISTEN: 


Frequently — 103 
Occasionally — 42 


Yes — 138 
No answer — 3 


Excellent — 80 
Average — 54 


Yes — 114 
No — 9 


8 Reported conflict of time 
18 Reported poor reception 
11 Reported no radio available 





Number returned—270 84% 
DO YOU LISTEN TO THE NEWSCAST? 


ARE THE NEWS ITEMS SIGNIFICANT? 


WOULD YOU DESCRIBE THE PUPIL INTEREST AS: 


HAS PUPIL LISTENING IMPROVED DURING THE SERIES: 


Percentage 


{of those returned) 
53% 
46%, 

(of those using) 


1% 
28%, 


95% 


55% 
37% 


78%, 
6% 
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New General Electric 
Monitor S HIGH RESOLUTION AND 


BRIGHTNESS — STABLE 
—LOW MAINTENANCE 








Cabinet Monitors available in 14, 17 and 21 inch 
screen sizes using the same chassis for each. 
Excellent low frequency response gives ‘uniform 
picture backgrounds with no smear. There are no 
interactions between controls. Size, focus and 
linearity controls are operated individually and 
adjustment of one has no effect on the others. 

High picture brightness is achieved without 
blooming. Picture tube voltage of 20 Kv combined 
with good regulation provides highest brightness 
while maintaining 800 line resolution. A polarized 
safety glass faceplate (optional) minimizes re- 
flections in strongly lighted areas and improves 
picture contrast ratio. 


Quick set up and servicing. No major disassembly is required 
for any normal servicing. Each side panel on cabinet models is 
held with just two screws, exposing the chassis. As a result, you 
can adjust the set and look squarely at the tube at the same time. 
The picture tube is inserted or removed from the front. Four 
screws release the faceplate for cleaning. . 


Image stability is excellent. Sharp focus with no focus drift 
is attained through the use of a low voltage electrostatic focus 
type picture tube. The wide band video amplifier (10 Mc + 1 
db) produces sharp, clear pictures. Picture interference from 
ground currents is eliminated. b 

Differential gain of the video amplifier is less than 5 percent 
on a 50 percent white, 50 percent black picture. Geometric dis- 
tortion is less than + 2 percent. 

For complete data on these new monitors — and the full line 
of G-E transistorized audio equipment and other broadcasting 
and telecasting equipment — write to Section 4651, Technical 
Products Operation, General Electric Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


4 Rack mounted models are available in 14, 17 and 21 inch sizes. 








Many educators think of edu- 
cational television as a medium 
reserved for direct teaching in 
schools or for presenting college 
courses to adults at home. Even 
among professional broadcasters 
there is a tendency to overlook 
the fact that television’s proven 
effectiveness can be used to ad- 
vantage as a supplemental aid in 
schools, Television can and should 
present important historic and 
cultural information in a way 
which, because of the limitations 
of the classroom situation, it 
would be impossible for a teacher 
to dupli¢eate. 

Detroit area elementary stu- 
dents have been gaining a deeper 
appreciation of their American 
heritage as a result of a unique 
attempt to combine the facilities 
of the newest mass communica- 
tions medium with the resources 
of one of the country’s outstand- 
ing museums. 

As a charter member of the 
Detroit Educational Television 
Foundation, composed of sixteen 
educational and cultural organi- 
zations in Detroit, the Henry Ford 
Museum and Greenfield Village 
began programing when the foun- 
dation’s station, WTVS, went on 
the air in 1955. 

In planning a television series, 
it was necessary to consider the 
educational nature of. the ma- 
terials on display the) world- 
famous museum and ge, and 
to determine the m effective 
way of utilizing television to pre- 
sent these materials. Since they 
are primarily show-cases of 
American history, it was natural 


A scene from Window to the Past, TV series of Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village. 


that the programs should be de- 
signed to tell the story of 
America’s past, as depicted there. 
Actually, objectives of the mu- 
seum and village are included in 
the program series—to show how 
Americans have lived and worked, 
from early colonial days to the 
recent past, and to tell the story 
of their inventions. and accom- 
plishments. 

Called Window to the Past, the 
museum’s initial educational tele- 
vision package was designed for 
in-school viewing and aimed par- 
ticularly at elementary students 
in grades 3 through 6. Later, it 
was found that a greater need 
existed for the age group from 
ten through thirteen and the pres- 
entation was revised accordingly. 

The major objective in plan- 
ning the programs “was to enrich 
and vitalize the teaching of his- 
torical subjects. We hoped that 
the presentations would enhance 
interest in the various aspects of 
history portrayed and also moti- 
vate viewers to more extensive 
individual study. The programs 
were intended for correlation 
with the curriculum rather than 
direct integration into text ma- 
terial, The programs implement 
a viewpoint of the museum’s edu- 
cation department staff that the 
primary function of the museum 
is to tell stories—to relate the 
events and conditions on a chrono- 
logical basis toward the general 
goal of contributing to a greater 
knowledge of and appreciation 
for, our American heritage. 

Any educator who has toured 
the Henry Ford Museum and 


Living History 
via Television 


—by Marron E. Corwe.u 


Greenfield Village cannot fail to 
realize the tremendous potential 
this dual institution affords for 
television program material. With 
more than ninety historic build- 
ings which typify the America of 
yesteryear, the village is a natural 
setting for remote telecasts. It 
has been used for this purpose 
on several occasions by the na- 
tional television networks. Since 
the educational telecasts were 
transmitted from the WTVS 
studios, it was necessary to simu- 
late the early American setting 
in the television studio. Rear- 
screen projection solved the prob- 
lem, enabling the creation of. a 
complete backdrop through the 
use of a 4x5 positive slide. The 
slide was usually an actual photo- 
graph of a location in the village. 

Each program was a self- 
sufficient entity on a topic in 
American history. To make the 
material presented more valuable 
as a supplemental classroom aid, 
study guides were prepared for 
use with the telecasts. Each study 
guide included the title of the 
program, its purpose, suggested 
grade level, historical facts re- 
lating to the subject presented, 
synopsis of the program, teaching 
suggestions for before and after 
viewing, as well as a bibliography 
for further study. The study guides 
were very enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the teachers—not only 
as helpful preparation and follow- 
up for the programs, but also as 
historical resource material to be 
kept on file for ready reference. 

To contrast the present with 
the past, each program opened 
with the story teller, in a con- 
temporary setting, giving some 
background on the subject to be 
featured, and setting the scene 
for the day’s trip either to the 
past or to Greenfield Village. On 
some programs, a magic clock 
was used to take viewers back a 
century or two to see events and 
conditions typical of the America 
our forefathers knew. In others, 
viewers were taken on a visit to 
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a craft shop or some other loca- 
tion in the museum or village. 
Costumed “actors,” who were 
actually museum staff members, 
portrayed the roles of historical 
figures visited by the story teller 
and her viewers. Make-up and 
wigs were used, when necessary, 
for maintaining reality. Also used 
to enhance productions were 
actual museum objects, minia- 
ture properties, film clips, and 
special effects. With the “magic 
clock” device, the bridge of time 
imposed no problem and any 
period in history could be visited. 
This element of drama served to 
bring history to life, stimulating 
interest on the part of the viewer, 
and in turn expanding the 
horizons of the social studies 
curriculum. 


Rehearsals for each quarter- 
hour program were held at the 
museum with the properties to 
be used and then a dress-re- 
hearsal on camera was held in the 
studio each week immediately 
preceding the telecast. 


Typical programs presented 
during the four years the series 
was telecast to Detroit-area 
schools were: “Pioneer Schools,” 
“The Toy Shop,” “Lincoln’s 
Speech at Gettysburg,” “Thomas 
Edison,” “The Village Black- 
smith,” “American Folk Dancing.” 
Others included “Spinning,” 
“Weaving,” “The Potter’s Wheel,” 
“Candlemaking,” “Keeping House 
the 1870 Way,” “America’s Post- 
al System,” “The Shoe Shop,” 
and “Glassblowing.” 


The programs were kinescope- 
recorded for rebroadcast and free- 
loan to schools and educational 
groups throughout the United 
States. Teachers and_ students 
have been enthusiastic in their 
reception of the series, which 
won two awards “in recognition 
of outstanding educational value.” 
Discussions following the tele- 
casts have indicated that the ma- 
terial presented was meaningful 
and educational. Teachers have 
reported that students often re- 
fer to something seen on a pro- 
gram, sometimes even weeks after 
it has been viewed. 


Third-grade students at Lafay- 
ette school in suburban Detroit’s 
Lincoln Park were asked to take 
pencil and paper to the aud- 
itorium in the,event they would 
like to jot down some notes to 
remember while watching a 
Window to the Past program. The 
sketches of period furniture drawn 
by these eight-year-old students 
from scenes in the program were 
remarkably accurate and were 
evidence that the material pre- 
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sented was understood and re- 
membered. 


When it became impossible to 
secure camera rehearsal time in 
the WTVS studios, it was decided 
to change the museum’s televi- 
sion presentation to a less com- 
plicated production, which re- 
quired, on most shows, only one 
full set. 


The new format was designed 
to appeal to the natural competi- 
tive spirit @f studentg in grades 
6, 7, and 8, although ‘ was dis- 
covered that fifth-graders were 
equally interested in the pro- 
grams, The format consisted of a 
quiz show called You Name It, 
built around objects from the 
collections of the museum and 
village and featuring six contest- 
ants from Detroit-area_ schools. 
Boys competed against girls and 
winners received passes to the 
Henry Ford Museum and Green- 
field Village which allowed them 
to take their family and friends 
along with them next time. 

The intent was to spotlight 
several objects on each program 
which had once played an im- 
portant part in the development 
of America, but which are not 
in use in their present form today. 
Contestants were to guess the 
name of the object, or in extreme- 
ly difficult cases, its use. In some 
cases sounds were guessed, and 
biographies of famous men were 
also presented. A 


For this series the Detroit 


Public Schools cooperated in’ 


securing children who appeared 
as contestants and spirit ran high 
among the boys versus girls. 
Teachers from. several schools 
called to request that their classes 
be given the opportunity to 
appear, and they reported that 
their students enjoyed playing 
as they watched in the classrooms. 


t 


As moderator for You Name It, the author 
students who. have correctly identified the 





Each You Name It progam was 
a half-hour in length. In plan- 
ning the programs we hoped not 
only to feature an object and 


bring out facts concerning its. use 
as the contestants tried to identify 
it, but also to follow up with a 
demonstration of its original use. 
On many programs a curator from 
the museum staff appeared an 
historical authority to add rcre- 
dence to the proceedings. On 
others, craftsmen from the village, 
such as the glassblower, silk 
maker,“ and potter demonstrated 
their crafts after objects they had 
made were identified. 

Typical of comments from 
teachers whose classes played the 
game via television is the 
following from Detroit’s McGraw 
School: “Children were interested 
to the point of excitement as they 
love competition at this age level, 
and especially between girls and 
boys. I think it is very important 
that they learn to recognize these 
objects and call them by their 
correct names . . . the quiz pro- 
gram is a wonderful way to pre- 
sent material that would probably 
be dull just shown and discussed.” 

Dr. Donald A. Shelley, execu- 
tive director of the Henry Ford 
Museum and Greenfield Village, 
has this to say about the effec- 
tiveness of these video presenta- 
tions: “Window to the Past and 
You Name It are experiments 
combigiing a happy balance of 
entertainment with education to 
make interesting, yet educa- 
tionally worthwhile programs, 
which we feel have proved suc- 
cessful.” 

Plans for this year call for a 
third approach in bringing living 
Americana to the television audi- 
ence. Developing new methods of 
utilizing this combination is an 
open challenge. 


explains a weather vane to sixth-grade 
Beery Miss Corwell is manager of 
educational TV for Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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If you are producing video tape 


for distribution, you need this 
SARKES TARZIAN 
. SOLID STATE VERTICAL INTERVAL SWITCHER 


It’s your assurance of finest quality 


in video tape production 


Here’s why: 


MAJOR PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATIONS 


1 SWITCHING TRANSIENT 
None 


2 Phase Delay 
.02 microseconds @ 3.58 
(Ref. to 200 kc) 


3 SWITCHING TIME 
Less than .1 microseconds 


4 Differential Gain 


.2% max 


5 DIFFERENTIAL PHASE 


5° max @ 3.58 mc 


6 Isolation (between any 2 channels) 


60 db @ 3.58 


This performance is engineered into a compact package less 
than half as big as other switchers, and it’s priced lower. 


This outstanding switcher is another in a long 
line of Sarkes Tarzian products to gain im- 
mediate acceptance in the broadcast and elec- 
tronics industry. Its high quality . . . reliability 
... and outstanding performance are the same 
that engineers, broadcasters and technical 


people have come to expect from Tarzian. . 


ee, 


Sarkes Tarzian, a pioneer in ETV systems, 
has been designing and producing broadcast 
equipment since 1949. And, we have become 
one of the nation’s leading suppliers of tele- 
vision equipment. Our complete technical 
consulting facilities are always at your dis- 
posal. Call or write. 


BROADCAST EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SARKES TARZIAN INC 


east hillside drive « bloomington, indiana 


edison 2-7251 





Solid State 
Vertical Interval 
Switch 


Switching frame showing 
Plug In Video Switch 
Points, Trigger Modules 
and Output Distribution 
Amplifier 


Trigger Module 


Diode Matrix 
Video Switch 
Module 


Solid State 
Video Distribution Amplifier 














TECHNAMATION 


in Education 


Creating motion 

on static transparencies 
and slides by using 
TECHNAMATION 

has opened 

an entirely new field 

in Education. 
TECHNAMATION 
transparencies 

on overhead projectors or 
slides, including 35 mm., 
creates an invaluable 
teaching tool. By 
creating motion through 
TECHNAMATION 

pupils can follow the 
flow of blood 

through the body, 

the function of 

various organs, 
electricity in many forms, 
and how plants 

get their food. 
TECHNAMATED 

slides make history and 
endless other subjects 
very interesting. 

In the field of science, 
TECHNAMATION 

has limitless possibilities ; 
from basic problems to 
astronomy and rocketry. 
Basic flight slides 

show why a plane stalls 
and what makes it fly. 
TECHNAMATION 

makes possible the 
presentation 

of many subjects 

that heretofore 

were impossible 

without the use of 
expensive equipment and 
complicated forms of 
presentation. 
TECHNAMATION 

makes savings possible 
in production of films 
where animation is used 
to show motion. 

The full capabilities. of 
TECHNAMATION 

will be presented at 

the NAEB Convention, 
Booth Number 8, 

Main Lobby, 

October 22-26 at the 
Marriott Motor Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 
Advance information on 
TECHNAMATION 

is available by contacting: 
David Wilson, Public Relations, 
TECHNAMATION-Washing- 
ton, Inc., 

4918 Chain Bridge Road, 
McLean, Virginia. 








NAEB’s Radio Network 


—-by Rosert E. UNnperwoop, Jr. 


A neighbor of mine once asked 
me to explain to him what this 
NAEB Radio Network I work for 
is all about. I began with, “Well, 
you see we have these tapes,” 
followed by what must have been 
a boring recitation of endless 
statistics about how many hours 
of programing we distribute each 
week, how many stations take 
various programs, and so forth. 
The more I talked the more I 
realized that the NAEB Radio 
Network is not all about statistics: 
It is not all about how many pro- 
grams were distributed to how 
many stations for how many 
years. The heart of the matter is 
what kind of programs are being 
distributed and to what purpose? 
Does our program poliey serve 
any useful purpose? What do we 
have to offer the listener that he 
isn’t getting from other broadcast 
sources? In other words, does the 
listener have an unfilled need, 
and, if so, do the programs we 
offer meet that need? 


It is impossible to separate the 
need factor from the current 
world situation. No serious-minded 
person can deny the enormity of 
the threat not only to our coun- 
try, but to the whole, of Western 
civilization. 

One of the greatest assets our 
opponent can have is for us to 
be a nation of intellectual weak- 
lings, Such a citizenry is ripe for 
making concessions; such a pop- 
ulation is easily swayed by slogans 
and is easy prey for an efficient 
propaganda machine. However, we 
have two distinct advantages: We 
know of the threat, and we possess 
a communications system which 
is capable of turning back the 
challenge by giving us the neces- 
sary intellectual armor. 


Therefore, in the face of this 
threat, one would think no effort 
would be spared by those in con- 


trol of broadcasting to alert all | 


citizens to the nature of the chal- 
lenge and to keep them well in- 
formed about it. Also, since an 


NAEB Network Mayager 


intellectually strong nation is 
necessary if we are to repulse 
the attack upon us, one might 
expect program fare of an up- 
lifting nature, programs that stim- 
ulate intellectual activity, pro- 
grams that enable us to under- 
stand ourselves and the world 
around us, programs that make us 
better individuals for having 
heard them. It is in the national 
interest for broadcasters to make 
such programing readily available. 


Are we—the listéners—getting 
what we might expect on anything 
resembling a consistent basis over 
commercial stations? A few are 
doing excellent work in this area; 
others give it passing attention. 
However, it appears that the 
majority have little interest in 
promoting this type of program- 
ing, the excuse being that it is not 
what we want! What about our 
needs, gentlemen? 


The record of educational sta- 
tions is better, but having an 
educational license doesn’t en- 
title a station to a halo. Any sta- 
tion which obtains an educational 
license and then spends 90 per 
cent of its air time playing rec- 
ords is not an educational station., 
It is a high-powered phonograpli 
and should be licensed as such. 
It is not meeting its responsibili- 
ties; it is shirking them. It is not 
contributing one iota either to 
education or to broadcasting; it 
is taking the easy way out. 


It seems to me that we should 
be getting the type of programing 
I indicated is desirable, and the 
primary purpose of our service 
is to provide such programing to 
broadcasters—ALL _ broadcasters, 
commercial as well as noncom- 
mercial, . 


In line with this we have in- 
augurated a special subscription 
service for commercial radio sta- 
tions and for NAEB associate 
members who use commercial 
radio station facilities, It is our 
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hope that by expanding our ser- 
vices we will be able to reach a 
wider audience and thus make a 
greater contribution to the 
nation’s needs. 


What kind of programs are in- 
cluded in our regular offerings 
to network members? Basically, 
three types: programs of back- 
ground information on _ current 
events, programs of informed 
opinion on public affairs, and pro- 
grams which promote the develop- 
ment of culture. 


We make no attempt to pro- 
vide news per se; that is the func- 
tion of the wire services and the 
commercial networks. However, in 
relation to the news, we can and 
do supply programs of background 
information and commentary 
which both inform and stimulate. 
For example, our weekly Wash- 
ington Report, Law in the News, 
Business Review, and George- 
town Forum; in addition, the 
Special of the Week presents na- 
tional and world leaders airing 
their views on vital issues. The 
recently. concluded Africa in a 
Changing World and the forth- 
coming Contemporary Revolution 
in Latin America and The Border 
in Question: Canadian-American 
Relations are typical of our con- 
’ tinuing effort to provide probing 
documentaries on current events. 


Important as the background 
news, commentary, and documen- 
tary shows are, perhaps over the 
years our principal contribution 
has been the distribution of pro- 
grams which promote the develop- 
ment of culture. It started in 1952 
with Ways of Mankind and it is 
continuing today with Book Fair, 
The American Cowboy, Behavioral 
Science Research, The Role of 
Religious Faith In A Pluralistic 
Society, Development of the In- 


dividual, Little Orchestra Con- - 


certs, Classical Drama, The Hux- 
ley Lectures and others. An entire 
list of the “cultural” series we 
have distributed would take pages; 
but, again, how much isn’t of vital 
concern. The kinds of programs 
distributed—of which the above 
are representative—are of primary 
importance. 


In addition to our adult pro- 
graming, we maintain a special 
in-school service for _ stations 
which broadcast into the class- 
room, Through this service those 
stations are able to obtain the 
finest in-school broadcasts, in- 
cluding programs of foreign 
language instruction, guidance, 
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literary arts, music, social studies, 
etc. 


Neither the adult nor the in- 
school service is an attempt to 
program the educational stations 
served. Our purpose is to supple- 
ment the program schedules of 
those stations with vital program 
fare which otherwise would not 
be available to them. In the course 
of this work over the past ten 


years three primary goals have 
evolved: 


1. To enlighten the citizenry 
through programs of information 
designed to promote public under- 
standing of the events which. de- 
termine the nature of not only 
ourselves as a national entity but 
of the world around us. 


2. To present informeé@ opinion 
—often conflicting, often contro- 
versial—to promote greater public 
interest and participation in in- 
ternational and domestic affairs. 


3, To refine and strengthen the 
public taste by providing every 
listener with a truly liberal edu- 
cation so that he may profit 
through knowledge of the social, 
political, and cultural heritage of 
our country and of all the coun- 
tries of the world. 


A nation that is aware of the 
public issues which confront it, 
that. has heard informed opinion 
on those issues, and that has the 
maturity gained through consist- 
ent exposure to all that it has in- 
herited from the past is capable 
of making the important decisions 
demanded of it by the nature of 
the current world struggle. 


To quote from a spéech given 
by the Hon. Charles Malik at 
Colonial Williamsburg earlier this 
year, a speech which we are 
distributing this month: 


“If only people rose to the occa- 
sion, if only they were not over- 
whelmed by their softness and 
apathy, if only they overcame 
their greed, if only they were 
morally strong, if only they were 
not selfish and narrow, if only 
they were not petty and spiteful 
and stupid, if only they were big, 
if only they knew what was at 
stake, if only they were not hypo- 
critical, if only they trampled 
under foot the wide and easy 
way!” 


It is our purpose to do all with- 
in our power to develop such a 
citizenry. 


That is what the NAEB Radio 
Network is all about. 








Supplying a 
NEW DIMENSION 


to learning by television 


Teletest . 


Communications Systems 
by 


CORRIGAN COMMUNICATIONS 


For the first time 
the efficiency of 
programmed learning 
can be combirted with 
the impact of 
television in a 
completely integrated 
systems approach. 


TELETEST™ provides 


Active participation 

by the student 
Immediate knowledge 

of results to the student 
Prompt “feedback” to 
the TV instructor 
Immediate “feedback” 
to the classroom 
instructor. 


For ease in: 
Program evaluation 
Obtaining student scores, 


TELETEST will be 
featured at the NAEB 
convention in Washington 


For information write: 


Corrigan Communications, 
Inc. 

Marketing & Sales Division 
Suite 200 

2450 El Camino Real 
Stanford Industrial Park 
Palo Alto, California. 
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At WMSB, Channel 10, Mich- 
ifan State University, there’s 
another case of “They said it 
couldn’t be done.” f 

During the spring months the 
station staff was hard at work 
reconditioning a 1951 Fixible [ sic] 
bus for a new mobile broadcast 
unit. 

When the old university-owned 
bus first pulled up to the station 
there were many doubting 
Thomases who said the drab and 
rusting hulk could never be re- 
furbished for remote television 
broadcasts. 

Studio supervisor Ray Dion 
quickly took charge, however, and 
came up with a preliminary in- 
terior design. Along with WMSB 
staff volunteers, he removed the 
seats, luggage racks, all but the 
front set of windows, the bulk- 
head between the passenger and 
storage compartments, and other 
inside furnishings. 

With the interior gutted and 
new metal paneling over the 
window openings, the first major 
obstacle which had to be over- 
come was providing for a venti- 
lation system to ria the bus of 
the extreme heat from electronic 
equipment. A member of the 





An Old Bus Has Its Face Lifted 


—by Tuomas L. Turk 


WMSB (TV), Michigan State University 


physics department calculated the 
size of fans and ducts needed to 
cool in warm weather and also 
to heat in winter. Using scrap 
from the M. S. U. salvage yard, 
the ducts (and almost everything 
else in the unit) were custom 
made. It was also necessary to 
rework frame members in order 
to install the ventilation system. 
Using his own welding equip- 
ment and often working until 
one or two o’clock in the morning, 
Dion started on the interior metal 
structure. Scrap angle iron soon 
became supports and racks for 
production and engineering equip- 
ment. (One interesting feature of 
the unit is the fact that the pro- 
duction areas are completely sep- 


.arate—production in the front 


third, engineering, including 
CCU’s, etc., in the rear.) In all, 
four tanks of welding gas were 
used for construction purposes. 

Rusted body panels were re- 
moved and replaced with new 
metal fashioned in the university 
tin shop. Interior tabletops, a 
camera platform atop the bus 
and other finishing touches were 
completed in the WMSB wood 
shop. Soundproofing was also in- 
stalled. After regular working 
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hours, on week ends and Memorial 
Day, station volunteers worked on 
sanding and polishing the entire 
bus in preparation for a new coat 
of paint. 

Meanwhile, the engineers were 
at work removing the technical 
equipment from WMSB’s old and 
slow-moving remote trailer. New 
wiring and reinstallation of equip- 
ment took many days of effort. 

When all the work was com- 
pleted the bus was taken to the 
university paint shop where the 
outside green and white paint job 
was done. (WMSB personnel 
would have painted the outside if 


there had been room and painting 


facilities available.) Finally, Dion 
locked himself inside the bus and 
spray-painted the interior. 

The remote unit, completed at 
a cost of less than $1500, will 
make it possible for the station to 
produce additional and more 
varied contract. programs. It was 
through this type of extra work 
that WMSB was’‘able to purchase 
the bus from M., S. U. for $3500, 
and a second (mobile) videotape 
machine along with a truck van 
to transport it. The new VTR and 
van will be integrated with the 
new remote unit. 





the MARK VI-M py ZOOMAR 
for EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


A New Manually Controlled Zoom Lens 


For televising science demonstrations, assembly programs, social 
studies lessons, art courses, sports or any other activities the 
ZOOMAR MARK VI-M permits the cameraman to work with maximum 
flexibility in limited space. 
Add a third dimension and dramatic impact to your audio-visual presentation! 
FEATURES: 6:1 zoom range « sharp « brilliant « compact « light weight 
ZOOMAR also offers the MARK IV and MARK Vi Remote Controlled Lenses. 
ALL ZOOMAR MARK SERIES LENSES FIT ANY VIDICON CAMERA. 


Whether you now have or contemplate installation of television facilities, 
ZOOMAR will be pleased to arrange a free demonstration through your own 
ETV Equipment Supplier. 


For literature and demonstration write Dept. ScM 


Dept. ERT 9/61 








The map of the world’s largest 
single telecast area indicates the 
multistate region covered by the 
Midwest Program on Airborne 
Television Instruction. The proj- 
ect, supported by foundations and 
private industry, beams instruc- 
tional courses to classrooms in 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Its 
aim is to provide quality educa- 
tion over a wide geographic area 
at a cost within reach of school 
budgets. 


Telecasts are from an airplane 
flying at 23,000 feet over Mont- 
pelier, Indiana, and carrying two 
television stations transmitting on 
UHF channels 72 and 76. The 
plane, a four-engine DC-6, carries 
six and a haif tons of TV equip- 
ment, including a 24-foot retract- 
able sending antenna. 


A brief look at 


Last May, ten MPATI courses 
were telecast for the first time. 

Teachers selected to prepare 
the videotaped lessons were 
screened from more than 300 
applicants from around the na- 
tion. The first 14 teachers selected 
to produce courses attended a 
workshop during the summer of 


1960. At the workshop they met 
with academic consultants to plan 
their courses, 


After arriving at the general 
outline and over-all style for 
their courses, teachers began 
writing resource units—or guides 
—for the classroom teachers to 
use. Miss Marlene Beigel (left), 
arithmetic teacher, found an end- 
less amount of bookwork involved 
in producing the day-to-day 
synopsis for the 128 lessons she 
planned for her course, ‘“Wonder- 
ful World of Numbers.” 


Teachers then left for produc- 
tion centers located at six educa- 
tional television studios across the 
country. Upon arriving at New 
York University studios, Miss 
Barbara Yanowski started pro- 
duction of her elementary science 
course. Below, left, she goes over 
last-minute details with her pro- 
ducer-director, Glenn S. Myers, 
before going on camera. Center, 





——by GrraLp R. Guaus 


she uses a model glider on camera 
to help explain the principles of 
aircraft flight. Right, she reads 
a textbook passage to the puppet, 
Wiki. 

The videotaped lesson is sent 
to MPATI headquarters at Pur- 
due University. Here engineers in 
the tape processing center test 
the tape for technical flaws such 
as sound difficulties, inadequate 
lighting, or physical damage. 

Academic previewers, members 
of the Purdue University faculty, 
then study the tape. MPATI 
specialists review each lesson to 
be certain it meets the production 
standards. Sub-standard tapes are 
remade. Special consultants and 
classroom teachers frequently 
are called in to view the programs 
and make suggestions and crit- 
icisms. 

Approved lessons are_ stored 
until time for them to go up in 
the DC-6 for telecasting. 


This fall students at West La- 
fayette (Indiana) High School 
are viewing MPATI lessons. The 
school is one of more than thirty 
“demonstration schools” equipped 
by TV manufacturers to demon- 
strate airborne offerings. Dr. John 
E. Ivey, Jr., MPATI president, 
sees participation increasing to 2 
million by the end of the pres- 
ent school year. Potential in the 
multistate region covered by 
MPATI is 5 million. 





Alabama Uses ETV to Combat Illiteracy 


This fall Alabama will enter 
its third yeer of providing adult 
reading and writing telecourses 
over its state ETV network. The 
telecasting of this series has 
alerted more local attention to 
ETV in Alabama than any other 
programing, outside of the net- 
work’s twenty-five hours of 
weekly in-school service. 


The excitement started when 
the last literacy measurement as 
recorded by the U. S. Census 
listed 69,432 adults in Alabama as 
unable to read or write and 283, 
040 adults over twenty-five years 
of age with less than five years 
of schooling. 

ETV was seen as a method to 
fill an adult need in a sparsely 
settled rural state. 


The original plan was de- 
veloped in 1959. Mr. Sam Israel, 
a civic-minded businessman in 
north Alabama’s Tri-Cities area, 
had told a friend that he was 
alarmed at the high adult 
illiteracy percentage and to learn 
that there was no_ instruction 
available for those of average or 
below income who wanted a 
fundamental education in his 
state. His attention was called to 
the success WKNO-TV had in 
teaching literacy to adults in the 
Memphis area. After discovering 
WKNO-TV’s telecourse films 
were available for rental, Mr. 
Israel offered to organize a com- 
mittee in his community to rent 
the films if the network would 
broadcast them. 


The telecourses are designed to 
teach adults how to read and 
write using the Laubach method. 
This method uses familiar sym- 
bols which are similar to words 
and letters in which they are 
used, such as a picture of a bird 
drawn posed like the letter “B.” 
It has been very successful in 
a score of foreign nations and 
more than 200 dialects as class- 
room instruction. 


However, it was discovered 
that merely telecasting the series 
did not magically cause hundreds 
to be able to read. The state’s 
non-readers: 1, did not know the 
series was on the air, as they 
could not read the announcements; 
2. would not study on their own; 
3. were embarrassed to ask for 
assistance; 4. did not want “to 
interfere with the one TV re- 
ceiver (usually) per household” 
for their lessons when the others 
in the home wanted to watch an 
entertainment telecast. 


As a result, Mr. Israel consulted 
with Dr. Elbert Norton, president 
of Florence State College. To- 
gether they applied for, and were 
granted, a $66,000 U. S. Depart- 
ment of Education grant to estab- 
lish an Alabama literacy experi- 
ment. Under the appointment of 
Nell Peerson as literacy director, 
classes were organized in eleven 
selected counties which neigh- 
bored Florence State. Professional 
supervisors sought out adults who 
wanted to learn, arranged for 
civic, church, public-school] centers 
where TV receivers were placed, 
and offered guidance to attending 
students, 

Daily and weekly newspapers 
in the network’s coverage area 
endorsed the project by publish- 
ing columns of pre-lesson data 
sent weekly from the ETV office 
and by running large announce- 
ment art-displays of the tele- 
course. 

At the close of the venture last 
spring the experiment was 
marked “quite successful.” 

Noting a vaster need for such 
courses, the Alabama Federation 
of Women’s Clubs announced in 
June that it will sponsor the 
training teleseries as its 1961-1962 
project. It will rent the films, 
organize additional viewing-class- 
room centers, attempt to locate 
as many as possible of the adults 
who can benefit from the courses, 
and supply volunteer’ teachers 
who are to work with the students 
as they learn from the “master 
TV instructor.” 

To kick-off their sponsorship, 
they secured the backing of 
Governor John Patterson. (The 
governor had been particularly 
impressed by the experiment at 
Christmas when a number of the 
students sent him holiday greeting 
cards. Scrawled on each card was 
the sender’s name, age (up to 
fifty-six years old), and a note 
to the effect that this was the 
first time he was able ‘to sign 
his name on his Christmas 
cards.) In July the governor 
headed an impresrive list of out- 
standing state personalities dur- 
ing the first Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Literacy, held to explain 
the project to A. F. W. C. mem- 
bers and volunteer teachers, Dr. 
Frank Laubach was the featured 
speaker. 

Miss Peerson notes that during 
a meeting she attended in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Vice-President Lyn- 
don Johnson reported the 
illiteracy rate is extremely high 


—by Lou PEnecuy 


Director of Coordination and Information, Alabama ETV Commission 


in many nations, and “as a result 
the people cannot help to elevate 
themselves economically nor 
socially. Throughout the world 
the greatest hunger of all is the 
hunger for education. They 
desperately want their children to 
learn, even if the learning con- 
sists of little more than how to 
write their names. 


“Leaders of the emerging na- 
tions in underdeveloped areas 
recognize that only on a founda- 
tion of literacy can they succeed 
in building self-sustaining econ- 
omies to raise the standards of 
living for their people. The 
hunger for learning is one of 
the strongest forces in shaping the 
destiny of this century.” 


The U..S. State Department re- 
leased last spring data gathered 
from behind the “bamboo curtain” 
which acknowledged that the Red 
China government is sponsoring 
an intensifed literacy program. 
The report stated that a com- 
munistic government agent is sta- 
tioned at every road crossing. 
Traveling adults are made to read 
several sentences on a billboard 
erected at each of these crossings 
before they can continue. By re- 
quiring them to learn a few sen- 
tences a month, it is their belief 
that everyone in Red China will 
be able to read. The U. S. study 
maintains that one of the three 
sentences on each sign is anti- 
U. S. propaganda. 


Cuba’s Castro has addressed his 
nation on TV to announce his 
compulsory literacy campaign for 
all adults. The New Yorker also 
reported that on Mother’s Day he 
made a long address to an 
assembly of mothers in an arena, 
advising that “Every mother will 
have to be able to do some read- 
ing by the end of 1961.” 


Unfortunately, many adults who 
cannot read in the U. S. feel 
ashamed of it and in their attempt 
to hide it, they never learn. 
There is no U. S. law stating 
adults must read and write. 


Recognizing the importance of 
the issue, the Laubach literacy 
national project has on its board 
Pearl S. Buck, Dr. Arthur Comp- 
ton, Norman Cousins, Sen. J. W. 
Fulbright, Bishop Gerald Ken- 
nedy, Governor David Lawrence, 
Dr. Charles Malik, Harold Minor, 
Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, Gen. 
Carlos Romulo, Lowell Thomas, 
and numerous other leading citi- 
zens 
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the key 
to successful 
“automatic programming” 
is 


PROGRAMMING 


Every radio station operator 
knows it. That’s why astute broadcasters 
are hailing the new automated radio 
programming by Magne-Tronics. 





For Magne-Tronics top quality programming, on tape, 1 \ 
consists of outstanding ‘‘name”’ musical productions from both 


sides of the Atlantic. Almost 80% of the music is popular 
and popular-concert, pleasingly balanced with symphonies, vocals 
and, of course, seasonal and holiday numbers. 


PROGRAMMING WITH INFINITE VARIETY 


Magne-Tronics music comes in ten 8-hour reels. A new reel added 
each month keeps the schedule fresh and exciting . 

continually builds your library. The interspersing system in the 
equipment enables stations to achieve infinite variety 

in the sequences of the numbers. 


PROVED, FAMOUS-MAKE EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


Specially designed, famous-make equipment (available, if 
required, through Magne- Tronics) provides continuous, trouble-free 
automated radio programming — including sasttaincaiaaies 

and announcements. ( 


Yes, with Magne-Tronics you get all the economies of automated 
broadcasting, plus radio programming that gives a lift to your schedule. 
And priced for economy-minded budgets! 


Write today for full details . . . audition tape — and exclusive 
rights in your market. 





*Be sure to look into the Magne-Tronics background music 
service which broadcasters are finding a valuable station asset. 
Exclusive franchises in preferred markets still available. 


S | In Conede: 
gne sy ronics INC. | ieee 
rd St., 
49 West 45th Street, New York 36 —_ 














-Now...at 


Booth 17 


Tex. ProsanTizm 


ORPORATION 
invites you 
to see and hear about 


the first completely integrated audio- 
visual system for education now in 
use at the University of Wisconsin. 


Coordinating... ) 


4 


¢ closed-circuit television 
° 16MM film 
¢ 2x2 slides 
¢ 3Y4x4 slides and others 


with all effects completely 
automated and/or activated 
by fingertip control by 

the instructor... 


TELEPROMPIER 


CORPORATION 


50 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. » JUdson 2-3800 
Boston + Chicago + Huntsville, Ala. * Los Angeles * Washington +» Toronto + London 





Educational TV, 


Perhaps one day soon we can 
report that Educational Television 
has made the same p ogress in 
Congress that it has mi: je in the 
classroom, 


In the First Session of the 
Eighty-Seventh Congress, the 
Senate acted. It passed my 
measure, S. 205, in essentially 
the same form as was approved 
in the Eighty-Sixth Congress. 


Hearings have been held in the 
House and I am hopeful that 
legislation will be reported soon 
so that a realistic, helpful 
approach to activating more edu- 
cational television channels can 
be undertaken with a minimum 
of delay. 


The outlook for Congressional 
action and an ultimate program is 
much more optimistic than it has 
been, First of course, is the stamp 
of approval which has been in- 
dicated by President John F. 
Kennedy. Then those words of 
encouragement uttered by Secre- 
tary Abraham Ribicoff of the De- 
partment of Health, Education 
and Welfare when he stood be- 
fore delegates to the National 
Association of Broadcasters con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., 
earlier this year were most 
appreciated by all of us who have 
worked for this cause. 


I was heartened in the change 
of the position of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
from its traditional “wait and 
see” attitude to affirmatively 
recommending enactment of 
legislation in this important field. 


In official Washington, I have 
found a growing support for the 
type of program advocated in my 
measure and in so many of the 
measures which have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representa- 
tives, Certainly there are differ- 
ences. Not all feel, for example, 
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that the grant for each state to 
use in buying and_ installing 
equipment for our new educa- 
tional television stations should 
be 1 million dollars. Perhaps the 
ultimate program will be for 
slightly less. But those of us who 
sponsored the Senate measure— 
and its backers come from both 
sides of the political aisle—will 
seek to keep this indiyidual state 
figure as high as possible. For 
we are convinced that every dollar 
which can be advanced now will 
be invested wisely by people 
eager to make educational televi- 
sion live up to its potential. 


The House Subcommittee on 
Communications favorably _ re- 
ported educational television legis- 
lation which is a significant step 
forward. 


We want to activate the majori- 
ty, if not all, of the 268 channels 
reserved by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for this 
purpose. 


Maybe these additional dollars 
will fire enough vision and prac- 
tical follow-through at state and 
local levels so that we can double, 
or perhaps triple the number of 
educational television stations now 
on the air. I hope so. Many edu- 
cators and officials here share 
that hope. Many parents of chil- 
dren now deprived of educational 
television benefits share that hope 
also, 


I firmly believe that an educa- 
tional television network equal to 
and probably surpassing the com- 
mercial networks will become a 
fact if this legislation is enacted. 
With the startling and almost un- 
believable developments taking 
place in space communications, we 
will see in the very near future 
exchanges in programs and ideas 
not alone between the various 
schools and professional groups 
within the United States, but be- 
tween the United States and such 











Year 2,000 


—by Warren G. Macnuson 


U. S. Senator 


far off countries as those in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 


Actually, the problem was 
stated very well in the report 
made to the Senate at the time 
my measure was sent to the floor 
for action: : 


“Nine years have passed since 
the FCC reserved the channels 
and in that period only 54 edu- 
cational stations have come on 
the air. These stations serve 
wide area, but it is estimated that 
two-thirds of the population of 
the United States have no access 
to educational television. Yet in 
the same period, we have seen a 
rapid growth in the number of 
commercial television stations and 
in the number of homes that can 
be reached by it. 


“Numerous problems and ob- 
stacles have beset educators and 
citizens throughout the United 
States in their efforts to activate 
the channels reserved for their 
communities. Various approaches 
have been used to achieve this ob- 
jective. In some cases they have 
been successful, and in others, not. 
However, the problem of fund- 
raising has seemed almost insur- 
mountable in spite of almost 
herculean efforts on the part of 
many of our leading educators 
and civic leaders. 


“It is apparent from the data 
supplied to your Committee that 
the failure of the educators to 
utilize the unused educational 
reservations is not the result of 
a lack of interest, desire, planning, 
or zeal on their part. It is appar- 
ent that the largest problem fac- 
ing the educators today in mak- 
ing. use of television is the lack 
of funds to pay for the basic in- 
stallation of the _ transmitting 
apparatus. 


“Experience demonstrates once‘ 
a station has been built, State 
Legislatures, local educational sys- 
tems, and local communities raise 
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the funds to produce the program- 
ing and operate the stations, It 
is indeed a credit to those people 
who have labored in this field 
to look back and view the remark- 
able progress that has been made 
in establishing the 54 stations 
that are now serving more than 
50 million people.” 


With about 3.8 million students 
enrolled now in our colleges and 
universities and an enrollment of 
about 6.4 million expected by 
1970, not a great deal of imagina- 
tion is needed to see the possibili- 
ties of educational television in 
the higher educational field: 


But who knows these facts 
better than you who testified and 
submitted letters and statements 
to my Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, urging the passage of this 
legislation? 


Still, you would be especially 
interested in some of the research 
done in connection with our 
World Fair of Science, the Century 
21 Exposition, to be held in 
Seattle, Washington, between 
April 21 and October 21, 1962. 
All fields were researched to come 
up wilh what can be expected in 
the way of working, learning, liv- 
ing in the year 2,000. 


The projection made in the 
field of education, year 2,000 is 
especially interesting. 


Experts consulted believed that 
subjects would be taught accord- 
ing to what can best be learned 
at certain ages, with children two 
to five learning to read, write, 
type, and take dictation. 


These leaders felt that rigid 
grades, based on artificial age 
boundaries would no longer exist. 
Instead, children would be placed 
on a loose continuous-progress 
program where material to be 
covered in, say, five years will 
be delineated. Within this struc- 
ture, children would advance 
according to their abilities, Sizes 
of groups and lengths of classes 
would vary from day to day. 
Methods of teaching, student 
groupings, and teacher and stu- 
dent activities would adjust to the 
purposes and content of instruc- 
tion. Individual direction and re- 
sponsibility in learning would 
absorb 40 per cent of the students’ 
time. They will be trained to 
study, think, and solve problems, 
not just memorize facts. Large 
lectures, in part through educa- 
tional television, would account 
for an additional 40 per cent of 
their time, with the balance 


occupied by supplementary dis- 
cussion groups. 


But instead of television sets 
as we know them today, televi- 
sion sets would be much, much 
smaller, utilizing transistors as 
radio does today. 


A central TV broadcasting 
center for city or country would 
enable as diversified a curriculum 
for rural as for urban schools. 
All the nation’s schools may be- 
come linked in one comprehensive 
educational television network. 
Use of color TV would greatly en- 
liven educational presentation. 
Relay of TV signals by aircraft 
flying above ground stations or 
reflected from satellite would ex- 
tend distance that programs can 
be ‘seen. 


These are some of the predic- 
tions which will be translated in- 
to exhibits at our Century 21 Ex- 
position. 


Who knows but that we will be 
taking a long first step to realize 
this dream for more breadth of 
learning and mobility in teach- 
ing, when we ‘finally get a sys- 
tem of grants to states authorized 
through passage of my measure, 
or one similar to it. 








Two basic books for your library 


@ British Broadcasting in Transition 


by Burton Paulu 


A detailed account of developments since 1955, when the Independent 
Television Authority introduced commercial television in competition 
with the noncommercial service of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
“A most useful book.” NAEB Journal. $5.00 


British Broadcasting: Radio and Television 
in the United Kingdom 


by Burton Paulu 


A study and analysis of British broadcasting from its inception to 1955. 
The author is a professor and director of radio and television broadcasting 
at the University of Minnesota. “Scholarly but not pedantic, sympathetic 
but not prejudiced.” Broadcasting-Telecasting. $6.00. 


Order from your bookseller or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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“Parlons Francais” Brings A Native 
French Teacher Into Your Classroom 


These are scenes from “Parlons Francais,” a tested and proven course . Ma VERS 
of programmed instruction in conversational French for elementary 

school pupils, beginning in grades 3 or 4 and continuing upward. The 

program was developed by the Modern Language Project of Boston, 

Dr. Earle S. Randall, Director. 


With the help of the classroom teacher, “Parlons Francais” teaches 
French through two 15 minute lessons per week. These lessons are 
available on videotapes for educational television or color film (8mm 
or 16mm) for classroom presentation. In addition, “Parlons Francais” 
offers an excellent series of records for drill at home or in the classroom. 


The basic instruction in “Parlons Francais” is provided by Mme 
Anne Slack, a dynamic and talented television teacher and a native 
of France. As school opens this year more than 2,000,000 elementary 
pupils will begin to assimilate the French language under her tutelage 
and learn French as it is spoken by a native. 


Research shows that team-teaching with “Parlons Frangais” is “Un ballon rouge, s'il vous plait.” 
successful even if the classroom teacher has no previous training in Basic dialogue situations, filmed in 
French — provided she is enthusiastic about the program and uses France, yr mag “ae Pmigge93 ip 
the supplementary materials as outlined in the Teachers’ Guide. The f2'5_ 10 Ding irene’ le antl cls 
New York Times has called “Parlons Frangais” an “ETV success student see and hear a native speaker 
story.” Write for an illustrated brochure and demonstration record. use French in day-to-day situations. 


Heath de Rochemont Corporation, 16 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
“.,..in quest of excellence” 





Los Angeles ETV Teachers 
Receive Eddy Awards 


The second annual Eddy Award 
ceremony (“Eddy” for Educa- 
tional Television) was televised 
over station KCOP last June. 
Fifteen teachers serving elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college stu- 
dents through lessons telecast on 
station KCOP received awards in 
recognition for their services ‘1o 
educational television in the 
greater Los Angeles area. Ralph 
Edwards, noted host for the pro- 
gram This Is Your Life served 
as master of ceremonies and pre- 
sented the awards. 

School superintendents, school 
board members, consultants, 
teachers, and other persons con- 
nected with educational televis- 
sion were invited to attend the 
ceremony. The program included 
samples of taped lessons, brief 
comments by leading educators on 
the progress in educational televi- 
sion in this area, and the award- 
ing of the Eddys. 

During the year more than five 
hundred educational television 
lessons were produced and used 
in the public schools of the Los 
Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San 
Bernardino, and Ventura counties. 
The programs are cooperatively 
developed and financed by the 
Los Angeles City Schools and the 
Regional Educational Television 
Advisory Committee, whose mem- 
bers include the office of the Los 
Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools and over sixty school 
districts in the participating 
counties. 

Subjects telecast last year in- 
cluded science, language rts, 
social studies, current events, be- 
ginning Spanish, and the arts. 
Through educational television, 
over 30,000 students were able to 
meet Dr. Edward Teller, the 
world-famous nuclear physicist; 
Lieutenant Joe Walker, the X-15 
pilot; Lieutenant Don Walsh, the 
bathyscaph operator; Howard 
Hansen, the musician; and many 
other equally noted people. Less- 
ons for college students and adults 
in music and children’s literature 
were provided by Los Angeles 
State College. 
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—by Puuuie Essman 
Consultant Division, Audio-Visual Education, Los Angeles County 








Spanish teacher Yvette Miller receives the Eddy award from Ralph 

Edwards, who emceed the show which was broadcast in prime time to 

the vast metropolitan area in southern California. The ceremony was 

televised to publicize the schools’ efforts in contracting with the local 
commercial station for educational broadcasts. 
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PORTABLE 
» SPEECH 
~ PROMPTER 


The “TELEXECUTIVE” 
vc 


CARRYING CASE 


FOR "ON CAMERA" WORK AND FOR SPEAKING BEFORE LIVE AUDIENCES 


Now available! The only low-cost electric portable speech prompting device on the 
market! The TelExecutive is a scaléd-down version of speech prompters used in the 
television industry. Its operation is simple, efficient and smooth. Your speech is pre- 
pared on continuous form paper and wound on an interchangeable spool. It is then 
placed in the TelExecutive the same as you would put film in a camera. During the 
talk you control the speed of the script across an illuminated panel with a palm-sized 
hand control. With ease you can stop, reverse or maintain a constant movement. 
The TelExecutive plugs into any AC outlet. It is smaller in size and lighter in weight 
than a portable typewriter. The unit comes complete with a dispatch-type leather 
carrying case, extra spools, script paper and editing kit for only $169.50. 


WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Try a TelExecutive on a free trial basis! Send for complete information! 


\TeliT Industries 


226 S. bash @ Chicago 4, Ill. @ Webster 9-2150 (Area Code 312) 














$.0.5. EQUIPMENT 


... Designed for the Professional 


Ediola Action Viewer 
and Sound Reader 


Most Advanced Professional 
16mm Action Viewer 


Features many advantages not found in 
comparable viewers anywhere near these 
prices. 


® BIG, CLEAR IMAGE, 3”x4”—remains 
sharp whether film is moving or stopped. 
® No excess heat on film even when still. 
© Coated Multi-faced Prism prevents 
flicker. 
Open Gate Threading. Flip-up design 
allows cueing right on the film—no 
frame loss. * 
Can be viewed in lighted room. 
Can be synchronized with Sound Readers. 
Comfortable viewing distance at 10” 
to 14”, 
Individual Framing & Focusing Controls. 
Operates in conventional manner, left to 
right. 


S. O. S. Ediola Sr. M Viewer and Sound 
Reader Combination with Base _. $362.45 
S. O. S. Ediola Sr. Viewer MRL and Sound 
Reader Combination (right to left) $395.00 
S. O. S. Ediola Sr. Action Viewer Model M 
eet $ el ........-_..._.... {Giga 
S. O. S. Ediola Sr. Action Viewer Model 
MRL (right to left) $195.00 
Model MA Professional 8mm Viewer $99.50 
Write for illustrated brochure 





Priced for the Amateur 


Professional 16/35mm 
Titler and Special Effects Kit 


+ 


In Use by Many 
Television Stations, 
Animators and 
Production Studios 


The answer to economy with TOP professional quality for 
Titling and Special Effects. Takes most types of movie 
cameras. Produces widest range of titles, trick films, car- 
toons, animation, zooms, crawls, trailers, stills, etc., etc. 
Horizontal and vertical adjustment of camera carriage and 
keyways. Table adjustable north, east, south, west. Title board 
size 714¢”x9Y,” with tipping frame. Overall dimensions 40”x 
15’x12”. Weight 40 lbs. Sturdily constructed for 16mm and 
35mm cameras and heavy-duty service. 

© Twin lamps with reflectors for front and rear illumination. 

@ Title card frame, platens at top and bottom. 

® Distance scale for correct setting of camera lens. 

® Running plus climbing title device for producing any 


number of title lines, turntable for rotating titles, small 
objects and many other purposes. 


MODEL TG IV, 16/35mm (illustrated) .... $325 
MODEL TG III, 16mm 
MODEL TG II, 16mm 


Write for illustrated brochure 


“The Department Store of the Motion Picture Industry Since 1926” 


$.0.S. PHOTO-CINE-OPTICS, Inc. 


formerly §.0.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


602 WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. — Phone: PLaza 7-0440 — Cable: SOSOUND, N. Y. 
WESTERN BRANCH: 6331 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California—Phone: HOllywood 7-2124 





The Ideal Classroom of Today 


To illustrate the necessary com- 
bination of products and scientific 
factors to better capitalize upon 
teaching skills and learning ad- 
vantages, the School Equipment 
Division of Brunswick Corpora- 
tion has created a room designed 
to incorporate the necessary facili- 
ties (above). As illustrated, the 
classroom is oriented to a corner 
teaching and electronics center; it 
contains carpeting on the floor, 
wall bracket plus overhead light- 
ing, and is outfitted with movable 
and flexible furniture which can 
be regrouped easily to fit needs 
of various. teaching-learning 
activities. It creates a home-like 
atmosphere, physically and psy- 
chologically conducive to learn- 
ing. By virtue of its flexibility, 
the same room can serve any 
grade level or subject area with 
a minimum interchange of class- 
room equipment. 
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An interesting feature of the 
layout is detailed in the closeup 
(below). The television receiver, 
which can bring in outside broad- 
casts or internally originated 
closed-circuit programs is sus- 
pended from a ceiling-mount 
swivel unit. A _ rear-projection 
screen box to the right of the TV 
set folds back against the wall 
when not in use, but can be em- 
ployed for the viewing of all types 
of visuals from projectors located 
on a shelf behind the television 
receiver, Remote controls located 
at the teacher position permit 
positive control of the transpar- 
encies or films being used at a 
particular time. 


Details concerning specific items. 


of furniture or equipment can be 
requested from Brunswick Corp- 
oration, School Equipment Divi- 
sion, 2605 E. Kilgore Road, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 


Products 
and 
Projects 


—by Puiuip Lewis 


Director 
Bureau of Instruction Materials 
Chicago Board of Education 


VTR for CCTV for $12,500 


The Toshiba Company of Tokyo 
(Tokyo Shibaura Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd.) has announced their 
new VTR for use with closed- 
circuit systems at the lowest price 
current for such equipment. A 
more sophisticated model for on- 
air broadcasting recording and 
playback carries a price tag of 
$15,400. Of course the _ usual 
accessories and consumable ’ parts 
carry additional charges. 

The unique feature of this VTR 
is to record one whole picture or 
field in one track obliquely on 
the magnetic tape, using a single 
rotating head. The videotape has 
a one-inch width (in contrast to 
the two-inch width employed in 
competitive products). This re- 
duced width permits the reduc- 
tion in size of the equipment and 
also is economical in terms of the 
tape cost. The tape speed is 15” 
per second. 





Although the machine is not 
' designed to be compatible with 
broadcast standards, it is an en- 
couraging indication that VTR as 
a facility can be considered wher- 
ever CCTV is to be installed. Such 
a unit will enable schools and 
institutions to record programs 
land lessons at convenient times 
for rebroadcast on the cable—in 
a flexible pattern design&dgato 
break any schedule bottlentck: 
Engineering data and price Msts 
are available from Mr. S. Tokun- 
oh, Manager, Communication & 
Instrumentation, Foreign Trade 
Division, Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
Company, Ltd., Japan. 


Quick Check for 
Phonograph Needles 


The wide use of recordings and 
transcriptions in listening centers, 
classrooms, as well as in the mass 
media fields brings with it the 
problem of determining when the 
needle or stylus must be changed 
on a machine to prevent record 
damage. The usual approach has 
been to employ a device which 
is in reality a modified micro- 
scope to determine needle wear. 

A new product, the Syl-A- 
Scope, provides an easy and in- 
expensive method of checking 


styli without the necessity of re- 
moving them from the tone arms. 
The needle is placed on the ex- 
tension arm of the device and an 
enlarged silhouette of the point 
appears on a small rear-screen. 
A quick visual inspection reveals 
any condition necessitating a re- 
placement... Robins Industries 
Corporation, 36-27 Prince Street, 
Flushing 54, N. Y., manufactures 
several models of the Syl-A- 
Scope. 


Lock-Jax Components for 
TV Distribution Systems 


The planning of coaxial cable 
distribution networks for in- 
school use makes it desirable to 
include provision for future 
changes and expansion of services 
without the need to disturb the 
basic wiring terminations. A re- 
cently released Lock-Jax line 
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effectively resolves the problem. 

This is done through the use of 

interchangeable units that can be 

plugged in to a special receptacle 
covered by a locking top (right). 

More than a dozen units, each 
with separate function, are avail- 
able to: 

1. Use any classroom as an outlet 
for TV (as many as desired). 

2. Use any classroom as an outlet 
for video monitors (direct view 
or projection types). 

. Use any classroom as a studio, 
to originate closed-circuit TV 
programs. 

. Connect a line amplifier into 
the system from any room (as 
additional amplification be- 
comes necessary). 

. Conduct remote control signals 
through the system. 

The interchangeable units are 
tamper-proof, since they must be 
released through the use of a 
special wrench whenever a change 
is to be made, The manufacturer 
is Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, 
Inc., 9 Alling Street, Newark, N. J. 


Teletest Revisited 


In 1960 when the revolutionary 
Teletest system was developed, a 
detailed report appeared first in 
the July-August 1960 NAEB 
Journal. Now the system has 
evolved through its third genera- 
tion of modification and merits 
review to note important improve- 
ments and changes. 

The system is designed for use 
with broadcast TV, closed-circuit 
television, and even with motion 
picture projection in a local area. 
In effect, it is a teaching machine 
employed with individuals or 
large groups of students, but the 
programing is supplied through 
the television teacher in the 
studio.’ Also, the classroom teacher 
at the receiving end is involved 


as a most imp: individual in 
the entire proces® 


In use with broadcast televi- 
sion, for example, each student 
has before him a tiny response 
console (above). As the studio 
teacher presents a slide contain- 
ing a multiple-choice question, 
each student presses what he be- 
lieves to be the appropriate re- 
sponse button. If the selection is 
correct a: round green light 
appears in the center aperture. If 
the wrong button is pressed then 
a square red light is apparent. The 
geometric shapes are provided to 
assist color-blind participants. 

The Instructor Answer Console 
(below) is operated by the studio 
teacher in this instance. Upon 
presenting the multiple-choice 
question format the teacher would 





Waive abate s Bi 

depress the letter button indicat- 
ing the correct answer for the 
question. A green light is illumina- 
ted above the button that is acti- 
vated to inform the classroom 
teacher, on a duplicate device, 
of the answer selection. To the 
right of the green lights above 
the buttons is a percentile read- 
ing meter of the number of stu- 
dents selecting the correct answer 
on their first choice for the ques- 
tion. The meter holds the reading 
for the classroom teacher until 
the data is entered into IBM re- 
cording and indicates immediately 
the quality of the question 
measured by percentage of stu- 
dent understanding. Other con- 
trols allow for correction of set- 
tings in the event an error has 
been introduced, for entering of 
data into IBM: form either on 
timed sequence or by manual im- 
pulse, and to switch to LOCAL 
when being used for classroom 
instruction or to REMOTE when 
the system is tied into open or 
closed-circuit television. 

The Logic Center (above) is the 
unit which controls all the elec- 
tronic connections in the Tele- 
test System. A key must be in- 
serted by the classroom teacher 
to activate the system and is the 
only function necessary to start 
operation, The IBM Punch (be- 
low) is connected to the Logic 
Center unit and is used to record 
and correlate all data into the 
card. 


Be. eee £3 Be Fe -* 

One card is used for each ques- 
tion. Each student is assigned a 
column position on the card de- 
termined by the position of his 
student station. Cards are auto- 
matically loaded and fed into the 
device for each question. The 
IBM unit performs the entire 
punching procedure in 5 seconds 
regardless of whether the activa- 
tion is manual or as a result of 
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the timed cycle. This arrangement 
provides total analysis of each 
student’s performance in the 
teaching-learning or testing situa- 
tion, supplies a direct measure of 
the quality of instruction, and 
makes a close tie-in with closed 
or open-circuit television so that 
mass communication media is now 
reduced to the tutorial method— 
one teacher to one student, re- 


gardless of the numbers of stu- - 


dents involved. 


Below is a portable type TV 
set for home use adapted for 
Teletest. Note the mastic band 
applied across the lower horizontal 
edge of the viewing screen. The 
three buttons shown are actually 
photocells located to pick up the 
signal cues for correct answers. 
In the newer models a_ wafer 
adapter is plugged directly into 
the set chassis. This eliminates 
the need for the front strip and 
does not require wiring changes 
in the receiver. Detailed reports 
of existing installations, technical 
data and related information is 
available from Corrigan & Asso- 


‘ciates, 2450 El Camino Real, Stan- 


ford Industrial Park, Palo Alto, 
California, 


Demonstrated for the first time 
at the recent NAVA Convention 
in Chicago, this novel concept of 
a language laboratory, called the 
Trans-Sonic Educator, makes 
possible the installation of a 
teacher’s console and a maximum 
of forty student positions with no 
more effort than plugging in the 
power cord attached to the con- 
sole (above). 

Transistorized miniature re 
ceivers end transmitters provide 
a private, interference-free, re- 
liable wireless communication 
link from console to student. Each 
student headset-microphone unit 
contains a tiny sealed transmitter 
and receiver which provides in- 
dividual and private communica- 
tions channels for programing and 
for intercommunication. 

Nine integrated program 
sources permit widely diversified 
programing to a _ single class. 
Instantaneous selection of audio 
material to each student is accom- 
plished at the console by the in- 
structor through the activation of 
a single switch. The standard 
arrangement provides two 2 or 
4 channel tape playback decks, 
one 2 or 4 channel record /play- 
back deck, one 4-speed record 
turntable, instructor’s microphone 
and associated controls. 

An obvious advantage of this 
system is the extreme flexibility 
possible in the classroom. Any 
seating arrangement is possible, 
and groups can be isolated in 
corners of the room to eliminate 
the need for booths, if desired. 


_ Other applications suggest them- 


selves in terms of the use of the 
headset device as a _ wireless 
microphone, 

This system was designed in 
collaboration with Robert H. Red- 
field, Inc., and developed by Cook 
Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
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300 guest rooms * 9 meeting rooms * Grand Ball- 
reom, capacity 700 * TEnnyson 9-6000 


Marriott 


MOTOR HOTELS 
Pioneers of New Business Meeting Concepts 


Marriott — surname of four great motor hotels—symbolizing lux- 
ury and comfort to business executives everywhere. 


Marriott — introducing new standards of excellence for business 
meetings and conventions. Every Marriott Motor Hotel Offers — 


Ultra-modern guest rooms and executive suites/each with individually- 
controlled air-conditioning, TV, hi-fi radio, dial-a-phone. 


Flexible, functional meeting and banquet rooms/ air-conditioned/fully 
equipped with modern meeting aids. 


Specialty restaurants/dining room/coffee house — Marriott-owned and 
Marriott-operated. 


ALL hotel services/motor hotel conveniences/resort pleasures. 
Fine location/close to downtown/convenient to airport and major highways. 
Seasoned management/experienced staff. 


Swimming Pool and Patio. 


For a complete kit of literature and floor plans, write: 
General Sales Manager, Marriott Motor Hotels, U.S. 1, Washington 1, D.C, 


New York Representative: 

Sumner A. Baye, inc., 681 Fifth Avenue * Plaza 1-5885 

Chicago Representative: 

Leonard Hicks, Jr., Inc., 505 North Michigan Avenue * MOhawk 4-5100 











Dear Matilda: 


Re the 


Dear Matilda: 

While I’m in Washington for the NAEB con- 
vention, I’d like to see just what these boys we've 
sent there to “straighten things out” are doing when 
they get together in the House and Senate. Can I just 
walk in and listen to them? 

—Anxious Constituent 


Dear Anxious: 

Your senators and congressmen are most pleased 
to have you observe them at work. You may write to 
yours before you come to the city and ask him to send 
you a pass to the visitors’ galleries . . . or when you 
visit the capitol, visit his office and you'll find his 
staff most helpful in making your visit more worth- 
while. Remembers, however, that Congress may be 
out of session in October. 


Dear Matilda: 

Is it true what they say about the weather in 

D, C.? Hot, steamy, and constantly changing... . 
—Weatherwatcher 
Dear Watcher: 

Washington in October is delightful. Usually we 
enjoy bright, sunny, dry days . . . with a chance for 
a couple of days of Indian Summer when the mercury 
may get up to 85. 


Dear Matilda; 

The brochure on the Marriott Motor Hotel is 
lovely . . . but I’m a traveling man and require valet 
service. Can I get this type of service at a motor 
hotel ? ' 

—The Traveler 
Dear Traveler: 

Not only does the Marriott have one-day valet 
service ... but should you bring your wife and family 
with you, your wife will find the ironing board in 
the room convenient. She can obtain an iron from 
the bell captain, and she can also use the automatic 
laundry room. So bring along the week’s wash! 


Dear Matilda: 
How about food? I’m a quick one for breakfast 
but, want a he-man lunch. 

—Hungry One 
Dear Hungry: 

Just off the main lobby is the Fairfield Inn— 
open from 6:30 a. m. to 12 midnight—for your quick 
breakfast (at the counter if you prefer) or your he- 
man lunch . . . and, important, at economical prices. 
Or, if you prefer tender, juicy char-broiled steaks 
in the Sirloin.and Saddle Room, it is open for lunch 
and dinner. Delightful Southern atmosphere! 


convention... 


Dear Matilda: 

I’m planning to drive to Washington. What’s the 
best route by which to arrive at the Marriott without 
getting lost in the downtown maze? And how about 
parking facilities? 

—Barney Oldfield 
Dear Barney: ew . 

Elsewhere in this magazine there is a map show- 
ing the key highways coming into Washington and 
the routes to take to the Marriott. With your bird 
dog sense and this trusty map, I’m sure you'll zero 
right in. 

As for your car, you can park practically adjacent 
to your room. And this means that if you don’t want 
to be bothered with bellboys and tipping, you can 
forget them and carry your bags a couple of steps 
into your room. The Marriott has a drive-in check-in 
window. 

But if you're feeling the strain of your long drive 
and want bellboy serviée;one is immediately available. 


Dear Matilda: 

Some of the old gang want to get together in 
my room for a clambake. And you can be sure they’ll 
be thirsty .But I can’t quite see serving them in those 
paper cups... 

—One of the Old Gang 
Dear One: 

No problem. Just pick up your phone and ask 
Room Service to send all the supplies you need for 
setups. Also, there are soda and ice machines on every 
floor of the Marriott. 


Dear Matilda: 
What should I plan to wear while there? 
—Clothes Conscious 
Dear Conscious: 
Suits are in order for the ladies—maybe a light 
topcoat or fur jacket for evening or for a possible 
turn in the weather. 


Dear Matilda: 

What are my chances of seeing President Ken- 
nedy and Jackie when in D. C.? 

—Ardent Supporter 
Dear Ardent: 

I’d like to be able to say they’d be delighted to 
see you... just give them a call. However, as you 
know, the demands on their time are heavy, So I 
suggest you settle for a tour of the official rooms 
of the White House. These are open to the public 
Tuesday through Saturday. from 10 to 12 noon. Who 
knows? You may just catch a glimpse of the President 
as he hurries across the lawn to the executive offices. 








EDUCATIONAL RADIO.-TV - 


This is a new publication in the cdu- 
cational broadcasting field. It is hoped 
that everyone interested in this field 
will find herein something of personal 


interest ... something not to be found 
anywhere else. Featured in this pilot 
issue are articles by FCC Chairman 
Minow and Senator Magnuson. There 
are articles on the use of television 
to aid illiteracy in Alabama . . . the 
unexpected “side effects” of etv on 
children .. . the use of radio to teach 
children to be discriminating when 
hearing the news of the day... 
unique use of visuals in tu... a 
museum's use of tu... French edu- 
cation via tv. Since the publisher, 
the NAEB, moved its headquarters 
to Washington, D. C., a year ago, it 
seemed appropriate in these pages to 
have NAEB President Harley report 
on the year's events. Its manager ex- 
plains what the NAEB radio tape 
network is all about; someone tells 
how workers at’ one station converted 
an old bus to etv usage. There's a 
shortie on how Los Angeles awards 
its etv teachers ... and new products 
in the broadcasting field are examined 
by Philip Lewis, whose column has 
appeared regularly in the NAEB 
JOURNAL. 
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